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FOREWORD 


This publication entitled ‘The Tali in relation to South Indian Initiation 
Rites’ by C. J. Jayadev, Former Curator of the Anthropology Section, 
Government Museum, Chennai was brought out as the Bulletin of the Madras 
Government Museum in the year 1979. This book throws light on the use of 
the ‘Tali’ based on culture and customs of the ancient Tamil people, as 
evidenced in the Tamil Literature, Ethnography, Sculptures and Paintings. 
Literacy Tamil quotations provide ample evidences for the Usage of the Tali 
by the ancient Tamils. The ‘ tali-kettu kalyanam ' as a pre-puberty ceremony for 
girls was considered as an essential rite by Kerala castes according to 
Dr. A. Aiyappan, former Vice-Chancellor, Kerala University and former 
Director of Museums. The Author Thiru. C.J. Jayadev has enriched the 
knowledge of about Tali based on the collections of this Museum and his field 
study of tribes of Tamil Nadu. According to him a pre-puberty initiation 
ceremony was visualised as actual marriage. The book elaborately speaks about 
Tali and marriage rituals in Tamil literature, the marriage of Tirugnana 
Sambandar, the tali rite customs of Kolli Hill Malayalis, Irulas of Attapady, 
Kappilaiyur, Kallar, Maravar, Agamudaiyar, Karaikal Vellalas, Nattukottai 
Chettis, Marakkayar, Syrian Christians, Telugu Brahmin, Nambudri Brahmins, 
Devadasis, Matangi and Basavis. ‘Talikattu’ and ‘sambandam’ of Kerala are 
also dealt with. 

Government Museum, Chennai has a good collection of ‘Talis’ received 
as treasure-trove. Texts are substantiated by photographs of tribal woman. Talis 
used by Hindus, Keralites and various other types of Talis’ belonging to various 
districts obtained through treasure-trove. 

This book is a very useful reference book highlighting the culture and 
customs involved in Tali rites, copies of the various edition. Since this book 
has been exhausted, the need was felt to bring it out as a reprint under the 
Museum Publication programme. Indeed I am very happy to bring out this 
Bulletin on “Tali in relation to South Indian Initiation Rites” as a reprint of 
this year. 

Chennai - 600 008 (Dr. R. Kannan, Ph.D., i.a.s.,) 

Date: 14.02.2007. 

(iii) 



PREFACE 


The Madras Government Museum has a rich collection of talis 
among jewellery received as treasure trove. These throw new light 
on the varieties and types of talis used as well as on the culture 
and customs of the ancient Tamils. Thiru. C.J. Jayadev, who was 
the Curator for Anthropology and retired as the Assistant Director 
of this Museum, has made a deep study of the talis available in 
the collection of this Museum and tali supplemented his knowledge 
further through tours to tribal pockets in Tamil Nadu. This bulletin 
is the result of his erudite and meticulous studies and is a valuable 
addition to the Bulletin series of this Museum. Dr. A. Aiyappan, 
former Director of this Museum and former Vice-Chancellor of the 
Kerala University has kindly contributed a scholarly introduction to 
the work. We record our grateful thanks to him for this. 


N. HARINARAYANA 

Director of Museums. 

Government Museum, 

14 th Decemeber 1979. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Interest in a pre-puberty ceremony for girls, designated as Tali-kettu Kalyanam which used 
to be conducted on an elaborate scale as an essential rite by most of the Kerala castes, both 
patrilineal and matrilineal, was generated by the appointment of a commission called the Malabar 
Marriage Commission, by the Government of Madras towards the end of the last century. Several 
Madras jurists participated in the discussions about the legal status of the sambandham type of 
marriage of the Nayar of Kerala and references were made then to the significance of the tali-kettu 
ceremony. Some of the discussants were of the view that this pre-puberty ceremony was the real 
marriage — a sort of group marriage — and the sambandham marriage which followed was just 
a liaison. Others like Justice Muthuswami Iyer thought that tali-kettu was one of the several rites 
of passage ( samskaras ) which girls had to undergo and had little to do with marriage proper. This 
was a future controversy as the arguments were not supported by adequate empirical field data 
and also valid historical evidence. 

In a note on Nayar Polyandry (Man, London, XXXII, 1932) I referred incidentally to the 
Tali-kettu Kalyanam ceremony that used to be conducted by most of the caste of Kerala right 
from the ruling princely families down to poor peasants. I could not accept the popular explanation 
Uiat it wtts a pseudo marriage imposed by the Kerala Brahmins on the matrilineal Nayars and 
Kshatriyas to make it possible for them (the Brahmins) to have sambandham type of martial relations 
with Nayar women. More recently some Kerala historians, led by the late Prof. Elamkulam Kunjan 
Pillai, have put forth the hypothesis that marriage ceremonies with the bride-groom tying a tali 
round the bride's neck was the earlier practice among the Nayars and that there was no Sambandham 
type of marriage among them before the Nambudiri Brahmin intervened and made it in to 
pseudo-marriage. There are many flaws in the arguments advanced by Prof. Pillai and I felt there 
was need to look in to the history of marriage rites of the Tamils themselves in order to understand 
the implications of seemingly strange pre-puberty rites of Kerala women. As anthropologists try 
to reconstruct the past by distribution studies of cultural factors, I did extensive field work in 
Kerala and collected data on the Tali-Kettu kalyanam as it was practised among the various castes 
and tribes. Interesting data throwing light on the tali-kettu rite was obtained from Wynad. Here a 
fairly numerous tribes, the matrilineal Kurichiyas used to conduct a pre-puberty initiation rite 
resembling marriage and involving the tying of a tali by the shaman of the Kurichiya guardian 
goddess taking care of the welfare of children and women. The ceremony used to be conducted 
for a group of girls. The girls were secluded prior to the ceremony as though they had attained 
menarche and menstruation was ritually simulated. There was no doubt here that the ceremony 
was essentially religious in intent and the tali-tied by the goddess was not only symbolic of the 
change in the social status of the girl from a non-member to a member of her sex category, but 
was also an assurance of supernatural protection to her. The girls would distribute ripe banana 
fruits among those assembled in ritual anticipation of her role as the supplier of good food to the 
community. The ceremony also gave publicity to the girls even before they attained puberty. Details 
of the tali rite of the Kurichiyas have been published in a paper by me on "The meaning of the 
Tali-rite" in the Bulletin of the Rama Varrna Research Insitute, Trichur, 1942. The Kurichiyas have 
been living for centuries in an isolated jungle terrain, little influenced on the later waves of 
sanskritization. I have no doubt that their rituals and beliefs are relics of a past condition for them 
as far the rest of Kerala left behind long ago. The regular marriage ceremony for them as far the 
rest of Kerala people from the distant past has been the simple presentation of clothes to the bride. 
The Kurichiya code of sex conduct is rigorous and strict. The slightest deviance from it met with 
very severe sanctions. The Kurichiya tali rite, it seems clear, represents the archetype of what 
became later a complicated ritual complex with many accretions for the rest of the Kerala people. 

The relationship between the language, culture and social structure of Kerala and Tamilnadu 
was so close in the past especially during the pre-sangam and sangam ages that I thought it would 
be exceedingly interesting if we get data on the evolution of the code of the marriage rite of the 
Tamils which as every one knows is the tying of the tali or marriage badge by the groom. Tamil 
literature is the rich mine of sociological data which has yet to be exploited. Before leaving the 
Madras Museum in 1958 I entrusted the task of collecting literary data about the marriage rites 



ol' ancient Tamilakkam to Thiru. CJ. Jayadev. It was unfortunate that he passed away before the 
manuscript of his paper could be discussed by us. I am glad that he has been able to gather a 
good ideal of information relevant to our common interest in the history of the tali rite. Thiru. 
Jayadev has marshalled enough date to prove that in die present marriage rite of the Tamil, a 
pre-puberty initiation ceremony has been telescoped with actual marriage and that in ancient times, 
prior to the 11th century according to his showing, die two were separate, in other words, the tali 
was not a part of die marriage rite. 

The survival among the Karkattar, a Saiva Vellalar caste in the Tirunelveli District, of a 
pre-puberty ceremony called Vilakkidu Kalayanam similar in purport to the Tali-kettu Kalyanam 
of the Kurichiyas is of great significance to the thesis I have presented about die core meaning 
of die tali rite. The Karkattar like die Kurichiyas attach great value to die "Purity" of their girls 
<uid are anxious even before Uiey attain puberty to assign in ritual idiom to diem dieir new roles 
especudly worship of ancestral spirits aid household gods who are guardians of her unsullied 
membership of the community of Karkattar women. The tali among the Karkattar, is tied ideally 
by the maternal grand-father of the girl or in his absence by a surrogate of his may be a woman 
from a close affinal group. There is no question here of the tali lied round die girl's neck by the 
grand-fadier or grand-mother being suggestive of any martial tie. The Karkattars like odiers describe 
it as a pseudo-marriage and explain it as a device adopted by them to protect the girls from 
Muslim invaders, who, diey thought desisted from molesting women. In the light of our comparative 
date, we tire in a position to assign a logically consistent meaning to this Karkattar ceremony as 
a passage rile marking sociological stage in the lile history of Karkattar girls anticipatory of and 
preparatory to dieir biological and cultural roles. These girls ritually assume adult roles long before 
they are physiologically fit for dieir performance. The Vilakkidu ceremonies are expressive of the 
anxiety and concern of die parents and relatives about dieir girl children. Though they are not 
diemselvcs aware of the implication of die Vilakkidu Kalyanam mentioned here, diey even now 
religiously conduct the ceremony widiout any exception. The Kurichiyas, and most of the castes 
of Kerala have given up the Tali-kettu Kalyanam. The last aristocratic group to celebrate it in 
Kerala was die royal family of Cochin in die year 1937. It is indeed of interesting diat die Karkattars 
retain diis custom which has been given up the rest of Tamil and Malayam speakers. 


A. Al YAPP AN, 
Former Vice-Chancellor, 
Kerala University. 




THE TALI IN RELATION TO SOUTH INDIAN 
INITIATION RITES 


By 

C.J. JAYADEV, 

Retired Curator, Government Museum, Madras. 

1. THE TALI IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

In the literature of the Sangam Age (300 B.C. — 300 A.D.) there are numerous references 
to the use of tali as an ornament. The tali was then an ornament worn by women and children. 
Children of both sexes were found to wear die tali of which several types are mentioned. 

Pulippal Tali. — One of them is the Pulippal tali (Tiger teeth tali — qaSluuti^rraSI). The 
present day Tamil type of tali is said to be derived from this type. This type of tali is a trophy 
of the chase. The origin of this type of ornament was explained as a demonstration of the powers 
of the ancient Tamil warriors and hunters. Men who killed tigers and other wild animals, collected 
their teeth and claws as trophies made perforation there in stung them together and put the strings 
around the necks of their women and children as ornamental trophies. Gradually others made similar 
ornaments of gold. There are several references to this type of tali in Sangam literature 1, 2 . In the 
first reference cited, a woman laments the separation of her daughter who had eloped with her 
lover saying that the daughter was wearing a tali strung of tiger’s teeth. This traditional pattern 
of wearing tiger’s teeth as ornamental tabs continued to appear throughout Tamil literature as is 
seen in Sekkilar and Paramjothi Munivar. The former in the Thiruttondarpuranam describes 
Kannappa Nayanar’s mother as wearing tiger teeth tali along with chank shell beads 3 . The later 
in his Thiruvilaiyadalpuranam, describes the goddess Angayarkanni of Madurai appearing as a 
huntress decked with ivory ear ornaments and tiger teeth-tali around her neck 4 . 

Aimpadai tali — While the Pulippal-tali is considered to be a trophy of the hunt or its 
derivative, the Aimpadai tali (g>Lbu 0 ni_g 5 £rraSl) is said to be amulet or talisman. It is said to preserve 
the wearer and protect him from evil in general and evil eye in particular. The tali is represented 
by die five emblems of Vishnu, the conch, die discus, the mace, the bow and the sword. Vishnu 
is the God of preservation among the Hindu Trinity and wearing his emblems protects and preserves 
those who wear them as ornaments. It is generally found worn by young children and in the 
following instances, cited, by male children. 

The Pandiyan King Nedum Cheliyan defeated the Chera and Chola kings together with their 
allies, even before he had removed his tali 5 . He was still a boy wearing the Aimpadai tali for 
protection against the evil eye. When he defeated his enemies. 

Sekkilar, in his Thiruttondarpuranam describes Sundaramurthi Nayanar as child wearing an 
Aimpadai tali and playing in the street with a toy car, when king Narasingamunayar decides to 
adopt him 6 . 

Paramjothi Munivar, in this Thiruvilaiyaldalpuranam in one of the sixty-four sports of Siva 
at Madurai narrates the story of a small boy, whose dayadis (agnates) have robbed him of all his 
belongings. Siva appears as the maternal uncle of the boy and pleads his cause before a court of 
law and gets his property restored to him. When shiva meets the boy he laments that he could 
not see the Aimpadai-tali which the boy was wearing as his relations have robbed him of all his 
ornaments 7 . 

Amai-tali and tali-kolundu are ornaments worn by small boys for protection in the same 
manner as Aimpadai 8 . Thus Perialwar (8th century), one of the twelve Vaishnava saints, called 
Alwars, describes the boy Krishna wearing an amai-tali 9 (tortoise shaped tali) and a tali kolundu 10 
(a tali in the form of bunch of flower buds). 

Variven-tali is a string of white ribbed cowry shells worn as a ornament. It is referred to 
in one of the Sangam Age anthologies and Aingurunuru. 

In all instances cited above the tali as referred to as an ornament worn by women and children. 
Among children tiiere are numerous instances in which the ornaments are worn by boys. A number 
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of other types of tali are described in early Tamil literature. Among these are 1. the pin tali 
(black tali) of Madhavi in commentaries of the Silappadikaram (8th century) and 2. sinnani tali 
(of small beads) of Vasavadatta in Perunkatai (8th century) and 3. the Manicka talis (jewelled 
tabs) of Jeevakan’s wives in Jivaka Chitamani (10th century). There is also reference in Perunkatai 
of the hero Udayana’s horse being decorated with a gold tali. Apart from the tali wom by a horse 
tire other instances cited here refer to tails wom by women who are in the wedded state. This 
will also be seen later in the description of some of these weddings, where mention is made of 
all other wedding rituals except the tali tying rite. The tah in l^ese instances is only referred to 
as an ornament and does not symbolise the wedded state of the women wearing it. 

1. TALI IN RELATION TO INITIATION RITES FOR CHILDREN. 

Tali, a Tamil word originally signified merely an ornament. This word later came to be used 
as a synonym for the Sanskrit word Mangalyam and the Telugu word Satamanamu — The deviation 
of the word Tali from Tala Patra the Sanskritic palm leaf has been referred to else where in this 
paper. Tali has ben throughout a Tamil word meaning a pendant. From this is derived the word 
Talel used as the refrain of the lullaby Talatal the rocking of the cradle. In Tamil Literature called 
Pillai Tamil gods and heroes are conceived of us children and songs sung in praise of them. In 
these songs of which there are ten tens, each depicts one of the stages of the early life of the 
child during which infant becomes a toddler. 

‘In simple societies every change that could be thought of as a passage from one state to 
another are ritualized” Lucy Mair — 1965. In Tamil Literature known as Pillai Tamil are described 
ten paruva (stages) at everyone of which certain prescribed rites, ceremonies, celebrations of play 
activities are carried out. At the beginning of every stage the parents, principally, the mothers used 
to celebrate the day. There are ten stages for the male child and ten for the female child. Of these 
first seven are common for children of both sexes. The last three are different for the female child 
and even among these there are certain variants ( vide table). 

In the first stage Kappu Paruvam (protection stage) the parents prays to God to protect the 
child. The child is adorned with Kappu (wrist ornament or thread) while this prayer for protection 
is celebrated in the second month after the birth of the child and in classical bterature it has later 
come to be associated with two important phases in the life of the individual. On the 7th or 8th 
day after the birth of the children the 7th day or 8th day Kappu ( Elankappu, Ettankappu) is 
celebrated in modern practice. The child is adorned with ornaments which are really talismans 
or amulets which protect him from all evil influences. The second phase in which kappu is celebrated 
in traditional and modern practices is the buying of the wrist thread or Kappunan for the bride 
and groom as preliminary ritual of marriage. 

2. In the second paruvam Sengirai Paruvam the parents celebrate the event of the child’s 
earliest lisping words when it is five months old. At this stage the child walks on all 
with its face uplifted. The whole posture resembles the swaying of the plant Keeraithandu 
(Amaranthus gangeticus tricolor). Hence the name Sengirai. The practice is not celebrated 
now-a-days. 

3. The third paruvam Talam or Talappaparuvam the child is put in a cradle and rocked to 
the tune of a lullaby. This is celebrated in the 7th month of the child in bterature. In 
the lullaby the God or Goddess is eulogised by a narration of the life and events in 
their lives. The burden of the song is Tale Talelo. Taludal means the swinging of the 
cradle. Hence from olden days it has been used for the swinging and tali is the outcome 
of swinging as on the pendant. Thus the word Tab means an ornament swinging from 
the neck of the wearer. The Talapparuvar is common for children of both sexes. At the 
same time the wearing of tali is common for children of both sexes. This can be seen 
from the literary references cited else where in this paper though this practice is no 
longer in vogue. At present however the celebration of putting the child in a cradle and 
singing a lullaby is carried out along with the 7 th day ceremony of kappu. 
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4. The first crawling and clapping of the hands of the child celebrated in literature in its 
9th mondi is called Sappaniparuvam (Sap: Clap and pani: hand). This is no longer taught 
to children at any particular age nor is it celebrated as an event in the infant's life. 

5. Likewise the next stage Muthaparuvam celebrated in literature in the child's 11th month 
when the parents ask for a kiss from the child is not in vogue at present. No initiation 
rite or ceremony is observed for such a common practice as the kissing of children by 
their parents. 

6. Varanaipparuvam or Varugaiparuvam is the celebration of the event of the child's first 
footsteps when it begins to walk with a faltering gait. The toddler is celebrated in literature 
in his or her 12th month when the parents ask child to approach them by walking. 

7. Ambulipparuvam is celebrated in literature in the child's 16th month. In this stage the 
moon is shown to the child and called upon to come and play with him. Any how this 
stage like the previous one is not celebrated in modem times as an important event in 
the infant's early life. 

The last three of the ten stages in die infant's life which are eulogised in literature take on 
feminine characteristics for girls :uid masculine characteristics for boys. Playing a ball game, taking 
a bath in river or pond, mid playing in the swing are the feminine celebrations. These are carried 
out in die girl's 17th, 19tii mid 21st month and are called respectively. Ammanai, Neeradal and 
Ponnusal. There me variants of diese in literature. Thus instead of the above three we have Kalangu, 
Ammanai and Usal which me respectively a ball game, anotiier ball game and the swing. The 
corresponding stages for male children me characteristically wm like masculine play activities. They 
me 8. Sitril, 9. Siruparai and 10. Siru Ter. The girl in the first instance build small houses of 
smid and the boy destroys them with his tiny feet. The song Sitril has the refrain Sitril Sidalete, 
do not destroy my small home. The atmost that a small boy can do in wm is playing the part of 
a drummer boy. In Siruparai he beats a small drum. In the tenth stage Siru Ter he plays with a 
small toy chmiot. 

Marriage itself is an initiation and marriage rites me initiation rites which confer the status 
of wifehood on die unmarried female from the emlier status of girlhood or womanhood. However 
die initiation rites mentioned here me those which me distinct from marriage rites. This distinction 
is made here to distinguish the tali rite in relation to marriage and apart from it. 

Cherman Perumal Nayanar (8th Century) contemporary and friend of Sundaramurti Nayanar 
in his Thiru Kailaya Gnana Ula describes seven stages in the life of females from childhood to 
advanced womanhood. These represent stages coming after the ten stages of very early childhood 
noticed in Tamil literature called Pillai Tamil. Here the seven stages me chronologically marked 
off. The seven stages me respectively known as Pedai, Pedumbai, Mangai, Madanthai, Arivai. 
Thervai and Perilampen me completed on the female attaining respectively the ages of 7, 11, 18, 
19, 26, 32 and 40. 

After this she is called a Viruthai (an old woman). Corresponding to these seven stages of 
the female there me five stages for males known as Saivam, Valibam, Kaumaram Yowanam 
respectively up to the ages of 5, 15, 30 and 40. After this male of 41 is said to have attained a 
stage called Parthibam. The seven stages of women, appearing to be marked off by initiation rites 
and by the distinction of a female in one stage from the previous one or the next one by 
characteristic insignia of the stage in the matter of ornament, dress and behavioral patterns. 

This instance and similm works of this kind depicting the seven stages of women and the 
emlier ten stages of early childhood have to be construed as literary evidences of the plethora of 
age grades, initiation rites, and practices for females. These initiation rites me distinct from marriage 
rites. As these have suffered a slow long drawn out process of attrition and attenuation, they me 
at present but feebly represented by initiation rites and the attendant behavioral pattern as are seen 
in fullness in the literary and ethnographic reference detailed elsewhere. 

The girl coming under the first stage called Pedai is described as being well adorned with 
a tali mound her neck smeared with sandal paste on her body, dressed in a cut piece of blue 
cloth spread over and playing with a doll. The other six females belonging to the succeeding six 
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stages are described in succession, but there is no mention of any of them wearing a tali. From 
that it is evident that the small girl under seven is wearing a tali purely as a ornament and that 
it had no significance as an emblem of wedded state of that period (8th Century). 

All these ten stages of early childhood and the initiation rites in relation to them are described 
in that class of Tamil literature called Pillai Tamil such as Muthukumaraswami Pillai Tamil, 
Meenakshi Amman Pillai Tamil, Perunthiru Pirattiyar Pillai Tamil, Tiruchendur Pillai Tamil and 
Sekkilar Pillai Tamil. Devotional songs in relation to many of these stages are found in Nalayira 
Divya Prabandam an anthology of the works of the twelve Vaishnavite Saints called Alwars. 

Other initiation rites for children are detailed on literary works in Tamil, Besides the rites 
and practices of early childhood and those in relation to age grades described in Tamil literature 
some of them such as those described for Poompavai by Sekkilar are derived from the sixteen 
Samaskaras of the Hindus. All these rites are mostly of the nature of rites of passage (vilde Table 
of Tamil and Sanskritic rites and age grades I, II, III). 


(i) TAMIL PRACTICES IN EARLY CHILDHOOD. 



.. , ... Pemale Children Female Children 

Male Children , . , , 

(one version) (another version) 

Age in months 

1 . 

Kappu 

Kappu 

Kappu 

2 

2. 

Sengirai 

Sengirai 

Sengirai 

5 

3. 

Talam 

Talam 

Talam 

7 

4. 

Sappani 

Sappani 

Sappani 

9 

5. 

Mutham 

Mutham 

Mutham 

11 

6. 

Varanai 

Varanai 

Varanai 

12 

7. 

Ambuli 

Ambuli 

Ambuli 

16 

8. 

Sitril 

Ammanai 

Kalangu 

17 

9. 

Siru Parai 

Niradal 

Ammanai 

19 

10. 

Siru Ter 

Ponnusal 

Usal 

21 



00 

TAMIL AGE GRADES. 



Age grade 

of male 

Age in years 


1 . 

Saivam 


Till 5 


2. 

Valibam 


Till 15 


3. 

Kumaram 


Till 30 


4. 

Yavanam 


Till 39 


5. 

Parthibam 


Over 41 



Age grade of Females 

Age in years 


1 . 

Pedai 


Till 7 


2. 

Pedumbai 


Till 11 


3. 

Mangai 


Till 13 


4. 

Madanthai 


TiU 19 


5. 

Arivai 


Till 26 


6. 

Orivai 


Till 32 


7. 

Perilampen 


Till 40 


8. 

Viruthai 


Till 40 



The following is the description of rites of passage performed from birth onwards till she 
coaches the marriageable age of 12 of POOMPAVAI daughter of Sivanesa Chettiar of Mylapore 
in Sekkilar's Thiruthonda Puranam. 
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"When the female child was bom they celebrated the auspicious ceremonies starting from 
the site of Jatakarmam onwards for ten days with great pomp. Then they examined her good 
qualities and found them to be those POOMAGAL and so performed namakarma for her as 
POOMPAVAI. During the first year of the child, all the twelve months — on the day of the 
child's birth, twelve other ceremonies were performed. They were tying the trident RAKSHA 
BANDANAM, placing the child in a cradle UPANISHKARAMANA, first feeding of the child 
with solid ANNAPRASANA and so on. Then the child attained the stage of the toddler". Here 
in the first two rites Raksha-bandanam and Nishkaramana the terms stand respectively for the 
Tamil Kappu and Talam while the third Sanskritic term Amaprasana is one of the sixteen Hindu 
Samskaras. 

Again the celebration of the play activities of early childhood of the girl is described by 
Sekkilar in Tamil terms, "From this stage onwards the child grew up in beauty for seven years 
with all the appropriate practices in relation to her age. She joined other girls and played 
KALANGU, AMMANAI, PANTHU and so on, spoke in the full lisping words of her age like 
the sweet voiced parrots, built small houses of sand SITRIL, cooked small food SIRUSOR, swayed 
in the beautiful swing USAL and this grew up to the tune of the activities till she reached that 
stage of her life when she became 12 years of age and was fit for marriage". (Sambandar Puranam 
— Sekkilar T.T.P. 1041-1049)." 11 

Sekkilar in Karaikal Ammaiyar Puranam says: 

"To the delight of the many good relatives the wealthy father performed in succession all 
the practices appropriate to the corresponding stages of her childhood till PunithavaUyar attained 
the beauty and fullness as described in the texts. When she attained the Mcmgaiparuvam they 
began to look for her a husband according to the custom of the ancient trading clan". (T.T.P. 
XXIV-2-6). 12 

In Thriruthonda Nayanar Puranam, Sekkilar describes the Nayanar's son Seeralan as wearing 
an Aimpadai Tali in addition to other ornaments. The story of this Nayanar whose renown in 
history as the general Narasimbha Varma Pallava who took Badami (Vadapi) defeating the Chalukya 
King Pulikesi II in 642 A.D. and brought to his native place and worshipped Vadapi Ganapathi, 
relates to his life as devotee of Siva in his later years when he came to be called small devotee 
or Siru Thondan. As required by Siva in the guise of a Bhairava the Nayanar and his wife sacrifice 
their only son and prepare a feast which Siva refuses to partake in a childless home. The boy is 
called back to life at the inter-cession of Siva who wanted to test the Nayanar's devotion (T.T.P. 
736-21). 13 


2. MARRIAGE RITUALS IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

The earliest references to marriage rituals is met with Tolkappiam, a Tamil ‘grammar' of the 
Sangam age by Tolkappiar. In this classic it is mentioned that the common form of marriage was 
at first kalavu-manam or the simple cohabitation of the couple as man and wife without any formal 
rite or ceremony. This was in vogue among the ancient Tamils before the time of Tolkappiar. 
When falsehood and deceit appeared in this form of marriage, a formal ceremony or rite of marriage 
was prescribed by the priests. This type of marriage with' rituals was called karpumanam. The 
principle rite of marriage prescribed at this stage are described in stanzas 86 and 136 Agananuru, 
an anthology of the Sangam Age. The rites consist of bathing the couple in water mixed with 
rice and flowers, dressing them up in new clothes and giving publicity to the event by feasting 
and music. 

In stanza 86, the marriage is described by the bridegroom thus. 14 "A feast was held. Sand 
was spread on the floor and a lamp was lit up. Early in the morning during the confluence of 
the moon . id the asterism Rohini the elderly matrons brought pots of water to bathe the bride. 
Four elderly women who had borne children mixed rice, grams and flowers with the water in 
those pots and gave the bride a wedding bath saying, Without swerving from the path of chastity 
doing many good deeds, may you become the desired wife of your husband. Thus the bride's 
good marriage was celebrated". 
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In stanza 136, the marriage is described by the bridegroom thus 15 ; A feast was with white 
rice cooked with meat. The moon and the asterism Rohini were in confluence. The Bridegroom 
was adorned and prayers were offered to God. The wedding music was in excess. The bride was 
given her wedding bath. She was adorned with a white wrist-thread make up of Vagai leaves and 
Arugu flowers. The elders dressed the bride in new clothes. The elders having adorned her with 
several ornaments were fanning away the sweat caused thereby. In both these descriptions of 
marriages in the Sangam Age, die principal rites seems to be the wedding bath of the bride and 
bridegroom after a public feast. Rice and flowers were mixed with the bath water. Then they are 
dressed in new clothes and are made to sit in the wedding booth to make it known to everybody 
Uiat they are man and wife. Vedic rites have not yet made their appearance in these two descriptions. 

Silappadikaram (die epic of the anklet) by Ilangovadigal belongs to the 8th Century A.D. 
In Uiis epic is described the marriage of Kovalan with Kannagi. Kannagi and Kovalan were lovers 
before marriage. Kannagi was twelve and Kovalan sixteen years of age at the dme of their marriage. 
These are die respective ages of the bride and groom prescribed and in pracdce throughout classical 
Tamil literature. During the confluence of the moon mid the asterism Rohini elderly Brahmans 
showed die couple the way of the Vedas. Kovalan went round the lire holding the hand of Kannagi. 
Women stood holding fragrant articles in their hands. Some held flowers. Some blessed them in 
prose. Others blessed in verse. Some held in their hands various kinds of fragrant pastes. Still 
others held in dieir hands incense. Some odiers held garlands in their hands. Still others held 
lamps, post mid paligas (pots with seedlings). The women slender as creepers, prayed to then- 
favourite god saying: "May diis Kannagi become inseparable from her lord. May her lover without 
letting go of her hmid with which he now holds her remain with her. May their love flourish 
without blemish. Some strew flowers on them". From the above description of the marriage of 
Kovalan and Kminagi it is seen that Panigrahanam or holding of the hand and going round the 
Iloma or die sacred fire constitute the two principle Vedic rites. There is no mention of a tali 
tying rite anywhere in the marriage. Again in the same epic when Kannagi becomes a widow by 
the execution of husband she removes her ornaments and breaks and throws away her bangles. 
The removal of the ornaments mid the breaking and throwing away of bangles were the principle 
rites performed at widowhood at the period. 

In Adivira Rama Pandiya's Naidatarn the rituals of the marriage of Nala with Damayanthi 
me described in two stanzas (N.N.T.—7, 8) 16 . Among these rituals me showing the way of these 
four vedas, the groom holding die little finger or his bride's hand, going mound the fire, dieir 
throwing pori in the fire, the groom placing the lotus foot of the bride on die stone, looking at 
the sky and showing her Arundati. The rituals me Vedic rituals and the stress on the way of the 
Vedas shows a very close resemblance to die marriage of Kovalan with Kannagi in the 
'Silapadigaram ’ of Ilango Adigal. The main feature is however the absence of the mention of the 
tali rile as part of the marriage ceremonies. 

In die Tamil work Perunkatai by Kongu Velir of the 7th or 8th Century, the hero Udayana 
marries four wives. They me Vasavadattai, Padumavathi, Mananegai and Virisigai. The marriage 
riles me Vedic in character in all those four nuirriages. Among the rites me 1. Homa, 2. the 
bride stepping on the stone, 3. throwing pori (pmched rice) in to the fire, 4. Panigrahanam, 5. 
showing Arundati to the bride, mid 6. blessings by the elders. Among these panigrahanam and 
homa me the principal rites. While there is no mention of the tali in connection with the marriage 
rites, it is referred in a number of other context, which indicate clearly that it was only mi ornament 
worn by women and even by horses . Thus Vasuvadattai was wearing a Sinmmiitali as an ornament 
mid the hero Udayana’s horse decorated with a gold tali as an ornament. 

Probably the most clem, specific and detailed account of marriage rituals described in classical 
Tamil literature is that of Andal or Chudikodutta Nachiyar (one of die twelve Vaishnava saints) 
of die 9th Century. Andal, in die song Varanamayiram, gives a vivid description of her dream in 
which she is married to die Lord Vishnu. The song teems widi rituals and most of diese rituals, 
if not all of diem, me being followed at die present day in orthodox Hindu marriages. The following 
me among die principal rites mentioned in the song: 
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The celestials, including Indira, come to negotiate and settle her marriage with the Lord. She 
wears new bridal clothes. The bridegroom’s sister Anthari garlands her. She has wrist-thread tied 
to her. The bridegroom comes in to the marriage booth. The music of conch and drum is in 
excess. As the Brahmans chant mantras, the Lord comes over and takes hold of her hand and 
goes round the lire. He takes hold of her foot in his hand and places it on the stone. She is made 
to stand before the tire, place her hand on the Lord's hand and take pori (parched rice) and throw 
it in to the tire. The bride is smeared with Kunkumam (Vermilion) and chandu (sandal paste). 
The bride and bridegroom are taken round them left to right in the marriage procession. They are 
bathed in turmeric water. 

There is no mention of any tali tying rite in this beautiful and vivid description of the ritual 
of this period. (NDP 556-566). 18 

Andul, in another of her popular devotional songs, says that the achu talis and Amdi tali are 
jingling as the milk maids with fragrant dresses move their hands to and fro and make sounds 
with the churning stick churning the milk. Here the reference is to the wearing of talis by the 
milk-maids purely as ornaments. (Tiruppavai 7) NDP 480. 19 

Tirutakka Thevar, a Jain author of the 11th Century, wrote Jeevaka Chintamani, one of 
marriage ceremonies. The tali rite is not yet come in to vogue as part of marriage the classics of 
Tamil Literature. In this story nine marriages are described. The Hero Jeevakan marriages eight - 
wives. They are Gandhruva Thathai, Gunamalai, Padumai, Kemasan, Kanagamalai, Vimalai, 
Suramanjeri and Lakkanai. His friend Padumaigara marries Govindai. In all these marriages the 
principal rituals mentioned are homa, dhara and panigralianam. There is no mention of tali tying 
rite in any of them. But later on in the story the wives of Jeevakan are described as wearing 
Manicka Talis as ornaments around their necks. 

In the Thirutondar Thiruvanthati of Natnbi Andar Nambi of the 11th Century, the author 
says that Kungilia Kalaya Nayanar disposed of his wife's tali and purchased incense. Here Nambi 
Andar Nambi refers to the tali as Kathali Tali (tali of the mistress) and not as Mangalanool Tali 
as Sekkilar states very clearly in the Thirutondar Puranam of the 12th Century. This statement by 
Nambi Andar Nambi does not indicate, clearly whether the tali referred to by him as one worn 
by the Nayanar's wife as an emblem of her wedded state or merely as an ornament. It is at this 
period in the history of South India that the distinction between the tali as an ornament and as 
an emblem of the wedded state appears for the first time. Thus in Tamil literature of the 11th 
and 12th Centuries the tali is mentioned both as an ornament and as a badge denoting the wedded 
state. Of such literature the principal one are 1. Kanda Puranam by Kanchiappa Sivachariar of 
the later part of the latter Century, 2. Kaligathu Parani by Jayankondar of the 11th Century. 3. 
Takka Yaga Parani by Ottakuttar of the 12th Century, 4. Thirutondar Puranam or Peria Puranam 
by Sekkilar of the earlier part of the 12th Century and 5. Karnba Ramayanam by Kambar of the 
latter part of 12th Century. 

In Kanda Puranam three marriages are described — The marriages of 1. Uma, 2. Valli 
find 3. Devayani. The author describes the marriage of Uma and Siva as being celebrated according 
tot he Vedic ritual or panigrahanam (holding the hand). There is no mention of tali tying as a 
rite in the marriage of Siva and Uma. The marriage of Valli with Kanda is described. Narada 
officiates as Purohit and the principal rites are panigrahanam and going round the ‘Homa' or sacred 
fire. Again there is no mention of tali tying as a rite of marriage. But in the marriage of Devayanai 
with Kanda there is mention of tali-tying. Indira, the bride's father performs pada puja to Kanda, 
Uien places his daughter's hand in that of (Panigrahanam) and says that he gives her away. He 
then performs Dhara (pouring water). Then Brahma conceives in his mind and gives by his hand 
die Mangalayan (auspicious thread) to Kanda who puts it round the neck of Devasena. The tying 
of a thread by die bridegroom around the bride's neck as a marriage ritual is seen here for the 
first time (K.P. 247). 20 

The tali as an emblem of the wedded state is referred to again in Kanda Puranam. Siva, the 
great god, protected the golden talis. (K.P. 4) of the wives of the celestials including Brahma 
by swallowing the poison which come out when the sea of milk was churned. This meant that 
he saves the lives of their husbands, their golden talis being significant of their wedded state. 
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While in the marriage of Kanda with Devayani the author speaks of only mangalanan (auspicious 
thread) he refers to Porrali (golden talis) in the case of wives of celestials, Brahma included. This 
would show that the thread was the first the emblem and later both the thread and the golden 
ornament strung on it constituted the emblem of wedded state. 

In Kalingathu Paranai there is mention of the Aimpadai Tali as an ornament in more than 
one instance which the principal rite of marriage mentioned is panigrahanam or holding the hand. 

In Takka Yaga Parani it is mentioned that the talis worn by the women folk of Takka were 
taken away by the hordes of Virabhadra meaning that the retainers of Takkan were killed and 
thus their woman fold become widowed. 22 . 

The tali as an emblem of the wedded state is mentioned again in the Thirutondar Puranam 
of Sekkilar of the 12th Century. In this work, which narrates the lives of the sixty-three Saivite 
saints a number of marriages are described. 

The marriage of Thirugnana Sambanda Nayanar (7th century) celebrated according to Vedic 
rites is described in great details by Sekkilar. The marriage as described by Sekkilar in his Tirutondar 
Puranam (12th century) is yet another clear specific and detailed account of marriage rituals in 

23 

classical Tamil Literature ' 

3. THE MARRIAGE OF TIRUGNANA SAMBANDAR. 

Thirugana Sambandar is sixteen years old at the time of his marriage. His father and other 
elders decide that it is time that he marries a virgin so as to enable him to perform the various 
tire sacrifices. They went to Nallur Perumanam and decided to ask for the daughter of Nambiandar 
Nambi as the bride for Sambandar. The girl's father approves and party-return home and fix the 
date of the marriage. Pot lamps are lit up, seeds are sown, invitations sent round. The marriage 
house is cleaned and decorated. The marriage booth is put up, lamps are lit, pots filled with water, 
incense is burnt from the first day on holidays. The relations and guests gather. Music and Vedic 
chants are heard side by side. The atmosphere is full of the smell of incense and the sacrificial 
fires. Provisions and wealth are gathered and stored for the occasion. Water is kept in golden pots. 
Incense is mixed up. Kumkum paste is prepared. Camphor and flower garlands are gathered. 

The groom is got ready for marriage by adorning him with the Kappu after its being taken 
round in procession. Rice is spread. Flowers and pots of water are put up. Ficus leaf, darba grass 
are collected. Music is in excess. The groom enters the temple. The priest asks him to put on 
wedding dress for which the groom goes to one side of the temple. He is bathed in turmeric water 
dressed in white silk and adorned with sandal paste and jewels. The wedding garland is put around 
his neck. Music fills the air. The groom's name and titles are announced. The bride is dressed 
and adorned at the same time. The conch shell is blown. Sumangalis hold the following auspicious 
objects like gold pots, jewels, lamps, incense, flower garlands, seedlings, mixed scented pastes, in 
their hands and bless the couple in auspicious tones. The sumangalis walk in front of the procession 
as good women. The smiling and happy faces of the women bless the couple. The Rishis and this 
wives bring water for pada puja. The bride's father Nambiandar Nambi performs pada puja while 
his wife pours the water from the pot. The pada puja water is sprinkled on all as a blessing. The 
bride's father pours water in to the hands of the groom as Dhara, mention his gotra amd Kata 
and says that he is giving away his daughter as a gift of the virgin ( Kanyadanam ) to the groom. 
The auspicious hour for panigrahana approaches. The parents are seated with the bride to the right 
of the groom. They are surrounded by their relation. Thirunila Nakkar carries out the rituals as 
Uie officiating priest. He puts parched rice 23 port in to the fire. The groom holds the bride's hand 
and goes round the fire ( homa ). The groom holding the hand of the bride gets in to the temple 
procession and all of them are merged in to the effulgence (T.T.P. 1156—1243 23 ). 

The above description of the marriage of Thirugnana Sambandar by Sekkilar does not mention 
any t;di tying rite. Sambandar's time is reckoned as 7th century and Sekkilar's Periya Puranam 
belongs to the 12th century. From this it is clear that the failure to mention the tali rite is not 
an omission but merely an indication of the absence of the tali rite in marriages of these periods. 
A significant fact of the above description is the repetition of some of the more important rituals 
a number of times. The description has much in common with the marriage of Andal of the 9th 
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century and of Kovalan and Kannagi of the 8th Century in that, in all these marriages there is 
no mention of the tali tyeing rite. 

The marriage of Sundaramurthi Nayanar (8th century) with Paravai Nachiyar is described 
by Sekkilar in Thirutondar Puranam as taking place in the temple of Thiruvarur and the marriage 
of Sundaramurthi Nayanar with Sangili Nachiyar in the temple of Thiruvottiyur. Sekkilar does not 
mention any tali tying rite in any of these marriages. 

At the same time there is mention of the tali as an ornament in the devotional songs of 
Sundaramurthi Nayanar where in he describes the devotees as wearing Amai talis and worshipping 
Siva (S.D.T.) 24 

The following reference to the tali in this work, Thirutondar Puranam, signify the wedded 
state of the women wearing it or the widowhood of the woman without it In Kungilia Kalaya 
Nayanar Puranam the author makes a reference to Mangala Nool Tali (auspicious thread tali). 
This is a clear indication that the tali mentioned here is a badge of the married state. God Siva 
wanted to test the great devotion of the Nayanar who used to bum incense ( Kungiliyam ) at his 
shrine. So he was made to suffer from dire poverty. The entire family was starving for lack of 
food. The Nayanar's wife gave her husband her faultless marriage thread tali and asked him to 
get rice. Here, there 25 is mention of the tali as an ornament strung on an auspicious thread and 
this indicate the wedded state. The tali is removed from the thread and given away for the purchase 
of rice. Only the ornament alone which was stung on the thread is removed and sold. Thus wedded 
suite is indicated not only by the ornament but also by the thread on which it was strung. This 
would indicate different stages in the significance of the tali and the tali rite. 

At first the auspicious thread alone was the emblem of marriage. This was noticed in Kanda 
Puranam in the wedding of Kanda with Devayanai where the author Kacchiappa Sivachariar 
mentions only the mangala nool and later the golden tali which he mentions in relation to the 
wives of the celestials including Brahma. This is the state in which we see it here in the life of 
Kungilia Kaloya Nayanar. Here the tali and the thread on which it was strung indicate the wedded 
suite. The tali was removed to purchase rice as a last resort on account of the extreme poverty 
of the Nayanar. 

There is yet another reference in the Thirutondar Puranam of Sekkilar to the tali as an emblem 
of the wedded suite. In Thirugnana Sambandar Puranam he refers to this mention of the tali as 
an ornament stung on an auspicious thread and this indicates Thirugnana Sambandan when he 
cured the fever and the hunch back of the Pandia King Kun Pandian who thus came to be called 
Ninra Seer Maran (T.T.P. 705). 26 

Again Sekkilar refers to the widowhood of Tilakavati elder sister of Thirunavukkarasu 
Nayanar. She is affianced to Kalippagai who dies in battle. So she does not wear the thread with 
beautiful gold bead (as she has assumed widowhood) and combined to live for the sake of bringing 
up her younger brother Tirunavukkarasu Nayanar. Here the thread with the beautiful gold bead is 
significant of wedded state, T.T.P. 21—34 27 

In the Kamba Ramayana of the 12th century there are some references to the tali as the 
emblem of the wedded state. In the marriage of Rama with Sila the author mentions dhara, homa, 
panigrahanam, stepping on the stone and seeing Arundati, as the principal rules of marriage while 
there is no mention of tali tying as a marriage rite. When Kaikeyi wants her son to be crowned 
and Rama to be banished, the king curses her saying that her neck-thread would become the wrist 
thread of her son 28 A. The implication here is that her son will wear his wrist thread ( Kappu Nan) 
for his coronation only after she loses her neck thread ( Kaluthu Nan ) by becoming a widow. A 
thread around the neck according to a dream that the Mangala Talis 28 b of the rakshasa women 
broke loose from their necks and fell down upon their breasts without any one pulling them off 
with his hands. That reference here to Mangala Talis indicate that they are emblems of the wedded 
state of the rakshasa women and their loss Tirisada's dream was prophetic of the deaths of their 
husbands. 

In the Thiruvilaiyadal by Perum Parra Puliyur Narnbi of the 13th century there are no 
references to the tali rite as a marriage ceremony. The marriage of Siva (Sundara) with Tadatagai, 
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who was ruling Madurai was according to Vedic rites. In this and in all other marriages, described 
by Perum Parra Puliyar Nambi, the principal rites are Dhara and Panigrahanam. The bride's father 
give away the bride by pouring water and the bridegroom takes hold of her hand. But in the same 
work there is reference to the talis as the emblem of the wedded slate in the chapter where God 
Shiva appears as the maternal uncle of a boy whose Dayadis (agnates) had taken away by force 
all the property left to him by his maternal uncle who had adopted him 29 . The boy's mother in 
the widowed state is here referred to as a women who has lost her thread. In that story God Siva 
appeared as the maternal uncle of the boy, pleaded his case before a court of law and had all his 
property restored to him. 

In the Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam by Paramjothi Munivar of the 16th century the author 
mentions Siva (Sundara) as tying a tali around the neck of Tadatagai in his marriage to her in 
addition to the following Vedic rites Vishnu does padapuja (washing the feet) to Siva. The hand 
of Siva is placed on the hand of Tadatagai and water is poured over them (dhara). The rishi's 
wives and Sarasv,’athi and Lakshrni sing Mangalam. Brahma performs the sacrifice ( velvi ). As the 
four Vedas are chanted and a music is being sounded, Siva ties the Mangala Nan. (T.V.P.5.185) 30 
(auspicious thread) around the neck of Tadatagai and holds her hand (panigrahanam). Again 
Piiranjothi describing marriage of Ugra Pandiyan with Kanthimati, says that the bridegroom ties 
the Mangala Nan (T.V.P. 12 10 54) 31 to the bride. 

However in two other marriages in this work the tali rite is not mentioned. In Virutha Kumara 
balarama Padalarn, a saivite Brahman gives away his daughter in marriage to a Vaishnavite Brahman 
boy by the rite of Dhara or pouring water. In Vanniyum Kinarutn Lingamum Alaitha Padalam 
when the two wives of the merchant quarrel, the senior wife asks the junior wife if She had really 
married her husband with fires as witness (T.V.P. 64-38). 32 Thus Dhara and Homa continue to be 
important rites of marriage. 

In Kandar Alangaram a poem of a hundred verses by the Tamil Saint Arunagirinathar of 
Tiruvannamalai who lived in the 16th Century there is mention of Kumara saving the life of Indra. 
This is referred to indirectly by the author's saying that Kumara is the protector of the mangalya 
laandu (auspicious thread) of Sasi Devi/Indira's wife (K.A. 21 ) 33 and again by preventing loss of 
the nool (thread) tied around her neck. K.A. 77. 34 

References to literature to die tali as an ornament are abundant throughout the last two 
millennia beginning from the literature of the Sangam age and extending up to the modem period. 
In all diese references up to the 11th or 12th century there is no relation between the ornament 
as such and the wedded state of woman which it came to represent subsequently, Beginning from 
the marriages described in the anthology Agananuru and the marriage of Kovalan and Kannagi in 
Silappadigaram till the dream marriage of Andal the tali rite for marriage is not described simply 
because it does not exist during the period of over a thousand years. Even in the millennium in 
the descriptions of all the marriages the principal rites of marriage are Homa, Dhara and Panigrahana 
and very rarely die rite of the bridegroom tying the tali around the bride's neck. If at all the tali 
is mentioned during this period it is referred to as die emblem of the wedded state of the woman 
and not in relation to the principal rite of marriage except in the few cases cited. Thus among the 
three marriages in Kandapuranam and the tali rite is described is only one. The tali rite is not 
described in the marriage of Sambandar or of Sundarar in the Thinitondarpuranam. There is no tali 
rite in the marriage of Rama and Sita in Kamba Ramayanam. In all these marriages the tali rite 
is not in evidence. If the tali is mentioned it is insignifying the wedded state of the woman wearing 
it. These references to the talis as signifying the wedded state of woman are however met with 
only from the literature of the 11th century and not earlier. 

II. THE TALI RITE IN ETHNOGRAPHY 

In several South Indian castes and tribes the tali is referred to as an ornament worn by women 
and children in the following contexts:—1. It is worn purely as an ornament 2. It is worn by 
female children who are invested with it an initiation ceremony or rite of passage. This rite may 
be carried on before puberty, or after puberty. In all these cases it is quite distinct from the marriage 
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rite which it preeeds. 3. The tali is tied as an ornament around the bride's neck by her husband 
or some other 

KOLLI HILLS MALAIYALIS. 

The Kolli Hills Malaiyalis are a Tamil speaking agricultural people inhabiting the Kolii hills 
of Salem district. They are the most conservative of the Malaiyalis in that they exhibit some of 
the most primitive customs that are to be found among the Nilgiris tribes on one side and the 
peoples of Kerala on the other. Among such customs the present writer found all female children 
and all women young and old, married or unmarried, wearing bottu talis. This type of ornament 
is a cup shaped ornament of gold. There is no rite or ceremony connected with the wearing of 
these bottu talis by women and female children. The parents of the children adorn them with the 
ornaments and they continue to wear them right, through their lives. All the female children and 
the women in the illustration are seen wearing bottu talis (Plate III fig.I). 

Apart from the ornamental bottu talis worn by females among these people they have tali 
tying as the principal rite of marriage. 

The tali is made of gold. A square gold bead is strung on a thread and this is tied around 
the bride's neck at marriage. This is later removed and replaced by the regular tali which is of 
the Tamil type. The tali is single and worn on a single thread. The thread is worn fairly close 
round the neck. No additional beads are worn. The friends, relations, the Ur Goundar (village 
headman) Karakkarar (clan cheif) and the bride and bridegroom assemble in the marriage pandal 
some time before the muhurtam (auspicious hour). The Karakkarar asks if the tali can be tied. 
The Ur Goundar says, ‘Yes'. Immediately the tali is given to the bridegroom by the Karakkarar. 
(The tali must have been prepared at the cost of the bridegroom's party). The bridegroom puts it 
round the bride's neck and puts one single knot. Then the Karakkarar puts two knots. No one 
else participates in the tying of the tali. Previous to the rite certain rites are carried out in the 
pandal. After this the Karakkarar puts on sandal paste on their fore-heads themselves. Others follow 
this. The couple prostrate before the assembly: After this a feast is held. 

IRULAS OF ATTAPADY. 

The Irulas are Hill cultivators and cattlemen of the Attapady hills of Kerala. At this outset 
of die first menstruation of an Irula girl she is segregated in a separate hut put up for the occasion 
for seven days. None of the men folk should see her during this period. On the eighth day she 
is given a purificatory bath and is dressed in new clothes (Kodi mundu). She is then led by her 
father's sister's son or daughter who ties a tali (a string of black beads with a kasu or coin) 
around her neck. The puberty rite of tali tying is called Niranja Kalyanam. 

Marriage is celebrated in the bride's house and includes a rite of tali tying. The girl's father 
has to bear the cost of the tali, jewels and clothes. The tali is tied by the bridegroom at 7 O’clock 
in the evening after a feast. This marriage is called Peria Kalyanam and is negotiated and celebrated 
by the headmen of both the bride's and bridegroom's villages. 

KAPPILAIYAR. 

The Kappilaiyar are Canarese speaking farmers of Madurai and Tirunelveli districts. They 
have the rite of tying a turmeric dyed thread around the neck of a girl in coming of age. This 
is a very simple from of tali tying or puberty rite. This tali tying ceremony is dispensed with if 
the girl is already married. Instead she is adorned with glass bangles by a married woman. It is 
also note worthy that in their marriage rites there is no tali tying linking their fingers together 
constitute the principal marriage rites. 

Initiation: Puberty rite: "At the first menstrual period, a girl remains under pollution for 13 
days in a comer of the house or outside it in the village common land (Mandai). If she remains 
widiin, her maternal uncle makes a screen and if outside, a temporary hut. On the 13th day the 
girl bathes in a tank, and she enters the house, has to pass over a pestle and cake. A cotton 
thread, dyed with turmeric, is tied round her neck by a married woman, and if she herself is 
married, she puts on glass bangles. The hut is burnt down and the pots she used are broken to 
atoms." 
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"Marriage: "Marriage is, as a rule, adult and common emblem of married life—the tali or 
bottu—is dispensed with. On the first day of the marriage ceremonies, the bride and bridegroom 
are conducted, towards evening, to the houses of their maternal uncles. There the nalangu ceremony, 
or smearing the body with Phaseiolus mungo, sandal and turmeric paste, is performed, and the 
uncle places toe rings on the feet of the contracting couple. On the following day the bride price 
is paid, tiie betel is distributed in the presence of a Kummara, Urumikaran and washerman to the 
villagers in a special order of precedence. On the third day, the bridegroom goes in procession to 
the house of the bride, and their fingers are linked together by the maternal uncle or uncles". 
(E.T. (iii) 217) 35 


KALLAR. 

The Kallar are agriculturists in Southern districts of Madras, Madurai and Tirunelveli who 
were the formerly cattle lifters. Among the Kallars of Madurai district, girls wear necklaces of 
coloured glass beads before they attain age, horse hair necklets on coming of age and again horse 
hair necklets on marriage. 

Initiation: Puberty rite: "When a girl has attained maturity she puts away the necklace of 
coloured glass beads she wore as a child, and does the horse hair necklet (Plate 1 fig.2) which 
is characteristic of the Kallar women. This she retains till her death, even if she becomes a widow. 
The richer Kallar substitute for the horse hair, a necklace of many strands of fine silver wire. In 
Thirumangalam, the women often hang round their necks, a most curious brass and silver pendant, 
six or eight inches long, and elaborately worked. 

Marriage: When a wedding takes place the sister of the bridegroom goes to the house of 
die parents of the bride, and presents them with 21 kali panams (coins) and a cloth and at the 
same time, lies some horse-round the bride's neck. She then brings her and her relatives to the 
house of tiie bridegroom, where a feast is prepared. After this the bride and bridegroom are 
conducted to the house of the latter, and the ceremony of an exchange between them of Vallari 
liiadis or boomerangs is solemnly performed and another feast is then given in the bride's house 
and the bride is presented by her parents with one markal of rice and a bran. (F.T. (iii) 7.7.) 36 

MARAVAR. 

The Maravans are cultivators of Madurai and Tirunelveli who were expert hunters and robbers 
in former times. 

"In one form of the marriage rites, the bridegroom's party proceeds on an auspicious day 
which have been fixed before hand, to the home of the bride, taking with them five coconuts, 
live bunches of plantains, five pieces of turmeric, betel and the flowers find the tali strung on a 
thread dyed with turmeric. At the auspicious hour, the bride is seated within the house on a plank, 
facing east. The bridegroom's sisters removes the string of black beads from her neck, and ties 
die tali thereon (Plate II fig. 2). While this is being done the conch shell is blown and women 
indulge in a shrill kind of keeming ( Kulavi. idat). The bride is taken to the house of the bridegroom 
where they sit side by side on a plank and the ceremony of warding off the evil eye is performed. 
Further milk is poured by people with crossed hands over the heads of the couple. A feast is held 
in which meat takes a prominent part." (E.T.V. 35) 37 

AGAMUDAIYAR. 

The Agamudaiyan;; are a cultivating caste found in all die Tamil districts. 

"The marriage ceremony as carried out among the proper Agamudaiyans, is very simple. The 
sister of the bridegroom proceeds to the house of the bride on an auspicious day, followed by a 
few females carrying a woman's cloth, a few jewels, flowers, etc. The bride a seated close to a 
wall facing east. She is dressed up in die cloth which has been brought and seated on a plank. 
Befel leaves, areca nuts and flowers are presented to her by the bridegroom's sister and she puts 
them in her lap. A turmeric dyed string or garland is then placed round the bride's neck by the 
bridegroom's sister while the conch shell (muscial instrument) is blown. On the same day the 

3X 

bride is conducted to die house of bridegroom and a feast is held." (E.T.I. 9) 1 
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KARAIKAL VELLALAS. 

The Karaikal Vellalas are a territorial division of the great tanner caste of the Tamil country 
inhabiting the southern districts of Madras. Every girl of this community, under-goes an initiation 
rite when a tali of gold and coral beads is tied to her by her potential mate or maternal uncle. 
The present writer finds that this rite in which the maternal uncle or cross cousin of the girl ties 
a tali called the kodachimani at her Vilakkidu Kalyanam still in vogue among this community. 

Initiation. — Pre-Puberty rite: "Among the Karaikal Vellalas, a peculiar ceremony called 
Vilakkidu Kalyanam or the auspicious ceremony of lighting the light is performed for girls in the 
seventh or ninth year or later but before marriage. The ceremony consists in worshipping Ganesa, 
and the Sun at the house of the girl's parents. Her maternal uncle ties round her neck a necklace 
of gold beads and coral and gives her a new cloth. All the relations, who are invited to be present, 
make gifts to the girl. The women of this section wear this ornament, which is called Kodachimani 
(hooked jewel), even after they are married" (E.T. (vii) 380) 39 Marriage includes a rite of tali 
tying by the husband. 


NATTUKOTTAI CHETTIS. 

The Nattukottai Chettis are the most prosperous traders and money-lenders of the southern 
districts of Madras. They have among them an initiation rite of tali tying for their girls before 
marriage. Before marriage a girl wears only glass bead necklaces. At her initiation it is replaced 
by a necklace of gold beads. Again at her marriage she is invested with the tali, a very large and 
costly ornament by an elderly man of her community and not by her husband. This costly tali is 
not worn always by married woman but is worn only on ceremonial occasions. 

Initiation — Pre-Puberty rite: —"Every girl has to go through a ceremony called ihiruvadhirai 
before marriage. On the day of the Arudradarisanam festival, she is bathed and decorated. A 
necklace of gold beads is placed on her neck instead of the necklace of glass beads (pasimani) 
which she has hitherto worn. She proceeds with a silver cup to the houses where other girls are 
performing the ceremony". 

Various kinds of vegetables are placed in the silver vessel, cooked and distributed. Cakes, 
called dosai, are made in the house and during their preparation holes are made in them by married 
women with an iron style. These cakes are also distributed and it is taken as an insult if any 
individual does not receive one. 

Marriage: —The Sacred fire is lighted, and homam performed by the Brahman purohit. An 
old man, who has had a number of children and belongs to a temple other than that of the bride, 
aid die bridegroom's sister then lie the tali string round her neck. This string beas a lage tali 
about seven inches long and tour inches broad, and seventeen to twenty-three gold ornaments, 
often of considerable value. For every day wea, the massive ornaments ae replaced by a smaller 
set. Immediately after the tali is tied, the marriage contract is written (E.T. v. 266). 40 

MARAKKAYAR. 

'Hie Maakkayas ae a Tamil-speaking Musalman tribe of mixed Hindu and Musalman origin, 
die people of which ae usually traders. They ae paticulaly numerous in Port Novo, South Arcot 
district. 

In one form of the marriage rites, the ceremony extends over four days. The most important 
items on the first day ae fixing die mehr (bride price) in the presence of the vakils (representatives) 
and die performance of the nikka rite by die Kazi. The nikka Kudbha is read, the bride standing 
within a screen. During the reading of the Kudbha, a sister of the bridegroom ties a siring of 
black beads round die bride's neck. All the women present, set up a roa called Kulavi idal. On 
die following day the couple sit among women and the bridegroom ties a golden tali on the bride’s 
neck. On the third or fourth day a ceremony called pappaakkolan or Brahman-disguise is 
performed. The bride is dressed like a Brahmai woman and holds a brass vessel on one hand 
and, a stick on the other. Approaching the bridegroom she strikes him gendy and says, "Did not 
I give you buttermilk and cads. Pay me for diem." The bridegroom then places a few tamarind 
seeds in the brass vessel, but the bride objects to this and demands money, accompanying the 
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demand with strokes of the stick. The man places copper, silver, and gold coins in the vessel and 
the bride retires in triumph to her chamber. (E.T.V. 4). 41 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. 

The Syrian Christians of Kerala have the tali rite for marriage. “Among the Jacobites (Syrian 
Christians) early marriage was the rule until comparatively, recently boys being married at ten or 
twelve years of age and girls at six or seven. Now the more usual age for marriage is sixteen in 
the case of boys and twelve in the case of girls. Weddings take place on Sundays in the Parish 
Church. On Thursday before the Wedding day, the house is decorated with rice flour and on the 
Saturday the marriage pandal (booth) is built. The first ceremony takes place on Saturday night 
when the bride and bridegroom bathe, and the latter is shaved. Next morning both bride and 
bridegroom attend the ordinary mass, the bridegroom being careful to enter the church before the 
bride. Before leaving his house, the bridegroom is blessed by his guru to whom he gives a present 
(dakshina) of clothes and money. He is accompanied by a best man, usually his sister’s husband, 
who brings the tali. After mass, tithe (pathuvaram) of the bride’s dowry is paid to the church as 
the marriage fee, a further fee to the priest (Kaikasturi) and fee called Kaimuttupanam for the 
bishop. The marriage service is then read and at its conclusion the bridegroom ties the tali round 
the bride’s neck with threads taken from her veil making a special kind of knot while the priest 
holds tali in front. The priest and the bridegroom then put a veil (mantra-vedi) over the bride’s 
head. The tali should not be removed as long as the girl is married and should be buried with 
her.” (E.T. VI 451) 42 


TELUGU BRAHMIN. 

Ponigrahana Vaibavam is the most important part in the life of a man. During marriage, the 
couple are like a king and queen. They sit on planks and are honoured by their relatives. The 
bride and groom take an oath before the fire and have to abide by it. 

Negotiations are made by four priests who are friends of the groom: Kanyavaranam. The 
father of the bride gives her away with water. 

Before marriage the groom must appease his ancestors by shraddas ; it releases him from his 
debts to his ancestors and enables him to obtain their blessings of good offspring. 

Dharagrahanam —Taking a wife is for getting good offspring who will carry out dharma. 
The bridegroom involves blessings on the bride’s brothers. One should not marry a woman who 
has no brothers. The bridegroom approaches the bride. Their eyes should meet. This to make them 
intimate. The groom holds darba in his fingers and says to the bride: ‘1 am driving away evil 
spirits from you”. He then rubs the darba between her eyebrows, and throws it to the west. This 
is intended to fascinate the bride. 

Vasikarna —Then the brahmins get sanctified water. The darba is made into a wheel and 
placed on the bride’s head signifying that she has to bear half of his burdens. With this intention 
llie hole of the plough yoke is placed pointing towards the south of the ring, the gold ornament 
is placed in the hole and the bridegroom sprinkles water on the bride (bathes her). The bride is 
then given new clothes. Darba thread is tied around her waist: gati sthalam. He then holds her 
right hand and goes to the fire. A mat is spread towards the north. He makes her sit on his right 
side and he sits on her left. The right hand of the groom should be beside the left hand of the 
bride for this auspicious ceremony. This shows that they love each other. Agni is appeased. The 
bride is believed to be married to three gods before her earthly marriage: Soma, Gandharva and 
Agni. The fire releases her from her heavenly husbands and enables her to marry her earthly husband. 
The groom holds the hand of the bride placing his right hand below the right hand of the bride. 
This is panigrahanam: holding the hand. If he desires female progency he has to hold by her 
fingers. For male children he holds her by her thumb with his thumb. Holding her hand he says: 
May 1 get good children of you. Then he ties the mangala sutra saying: for my longevity I am 
tying this Mangala Sustra to your neck. The thalabralu (rice coloured with turmeric) is thrown on 
die groom’s head by the bride and by the groom on the bride’s head. Then the bride is made to 
take seven steps forward with her right foot just towards the east or the north. The groom also 
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takes seven steps— Saptapad. They then go around the fire and seat themselves down. The couple 
perform hotna together. The bride , is made to walk towards the north of the fire. He says that he 
is taking her as wife with agni as witness. She is made to sit on a stone. She takes pori and 
smears them with ghee. He makes her to take them from her brother who brings them to them 
and makes her to throw them in the homa. This is done thrice. Then jayati homa is done. The 
darba thread around the bride's waist is untied and the bride is made to sit on a vehicle (horse, 
palanquin, etc.). Panigrahanam is now over. The groom takes vivaka agni (Marriage fire) and goes 
along with the bride makes Pravesa hotna (entrance fire) and fulfil Parimaya viti (marriage rule). 

After Panigrahana the groom brings a cart, yokes bulls to it and makes the bride get in to 
it first. He consoles her for parting with her kin. He says: "You climb on my head. Bring forth 
children. You are the Iswari of all your parents-in-law and sister-in-law". On reaching his house 
he makes grahapravesam (entry in to the house) with his bride. When the bride enters the house 
she must not step on the threshold where in Lakshmi resides (Lakshiminivasam). Homa to Agni 
is done on the north side of the house. A bull's hide with the neck pointing to the east and the 
rest to the north is spread in the central part of the house. He sits with bride on the side. The 
Jeevaputra Sadwikumma (a child representing the deity) is seated on the bride's lap. The child is 
given fruit. He must keep quite till the star appear. The bride is taken the north-east and down 
the Dhruva and Aruntati. She is asked to chaste as Aruntati and bring forth a son as good as 
Dhruva, After Pravesa Homa the couple have to perform together a number of homas. Grahasthas 
along with Dharma Putras give the couple advice regarding their performances. For three days 
from the day of marriage the husband and wife should sleep separately, observe brahmacharya , 
and eat food without salt or savour. On the fourth night after marriage the ritudhosham (influence 
of gandharvas, apsaras , etc., who earlier possessed the bride) is removed by thanda (stick of Ficus 
infectoria or Ficus bengalensis ) which is wrapped up with cloth or thread. 

The Gandharva to whom the bride is first married is Viswavasu. The Gandharva reside in 
the trees from which the thanda is obtained. They are appeased. After this the couple should not 
separate at all. In all literary works in Telugu the Panigrahanam and Saptapadi are mentioned as 
the most important rituals. The ritual of Mangalya Sutra Dharana appears to be a late interpolation. 
There is no mention of this rite in the Telugu Bhagavatam in the marriage of Drawpati, Subhadra, 
Uttara and Rukmani. Yodasloka Tatparya Ramanayana does not mention it. Most of the Telugu 
works cited have appeared between the 10th and 14th centuries. Mangalya Sutra Dharana is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil tali tying rite in marriage. The tali rite in marriage is mentioned 
in Tamil works of this period is only in indirect references to its being symbolic of the wedded 
state. Its adoption in the Andra Country should have been much later than the above period as it 
is mentioned definitely as a marriage rite in Gopinatha Ramayana which is a work of the 19th 
century. 


NAMBUDRI BRAHMINS. 

Among the Nambudri Brahmins of Kerala the tali is tied before the commencement of the 
vedic ceremonies of marriage. On the day of the marriage, the bride, after her bath, is dressed 
and decked by her aunt. The clothes which she puts on are touched by the bridegroom before 
being given to her. In her right hand the bride holds a hand mirror and a sarakkol (ceremonial 
arrow). The father of the bride has the tali ( cherutali or small tali) which he had been keeping 
suspended from his sacred thread. He purifies the tali by putting it in a pot of water, utters the 
formula, mangala devatha pariyantham and then standing in front of bride ties the tali around the 
bride's neck. As he does so, the women make ululations (Kulava). 

In the event of the husband predeceasing her, the widow has to have her tali respectively 
Ellamma's and Parasurama's bottu on her neck. The neck and the old Mantan-thrown in to the 
funeral pyre if the death is a natural one. In cases of violent death, the widow throws the tali 
away in the river or stream in which she takes her purificatory bath. 

DEVADASIS. 

"Among the Kailolan musicians of Coimbatore, at least one girl in every family should be 
set apart for the temple service, and she is instructed in music and dancing. At the tali-tying 
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ceremony she is decorated with jewels, and made to stand upon a heap of paddy (unhusked rice). 
A folded cloth is held before her by two Dasis who also stand on heaps of paddy. The girl catches 
hold of the cloth and her dancing master, who is seated behind her, grasping her legs, moves 
them up and down in time with the music which is played. In the evening she is taken astride a 
pony to the temple, where a new cloth for the idol, the tali and other articles required for doing 
puja (worship) have been got ready. TTie girl is seated facing the idol and the officiating Brahman 
gives sandal and flowers to her, and ties the tali which has been lying at the feet of the idol 
round her neck. The tali consists of a golden disc and black beads. She continues to learn music 
and dancing, and eventually goes through the form of a nuptial ceremony. The relations are invited 
on an auspicious day, and the maternal uncle, or his representative, ties a golden band on the 
girl's forehead and carrying her, places her on a plank before the assembled guests. A Brahman 
priest recites maniram (prayers), and prepares the sacred fire (homam). For the actual nuptials a 
rich Brahman possible, and if not a Brahman of more lowly status invited." (E.T. (ii) 138 ff.) 43 

MATANGI. 

The Matangis are a class of prostitutes who are held in much respect in Mysore and Andra. 
The Matangi is an unmarried women though she is not bound by a vow of celibacy. She is chosen 
after a most trying ordeal, unless she happens to be decended from previous Matangi, to represent 
goddess Matangi. During the village festivals the Matangi abuses and splits upon the people 
assembled there, the high class Reddis, the purse proud Komatis and even the sacred Brahmans, 
and they do not take this as an insult, because they think the spittle removes the pollution. In the 
Canarese country the ceremony of the initiation to mantangihood is performed by Vakkaliga priest. 
A veritable marriage booth is set up in the courtyard of the house with rice flour, turmeric and 
kunkuma muggu or patterns on the floor, five small pots of water and plantain stems in the comers. 
The woman who is about to become a Matangi should live on fruits and milk for five days previous 
to the ceremony. She is dressed in a white sari, and seats herself on the muggu close to the central 
pot. A bamboo basket, containing a pot bearing the device of the two footprints of Ellama an 
earthen or wooden receptacles, an iron lamp and cane is placed on her head. These are the insignia 
of the Matangi. The Asadi (who is the male counterpart of the Matangi) sings songs about Ellamma, 
and the Vakkaliga priest throws rice over the novice's head, feet, knees and shoulders and ties 
two bottus (marriage badges) called respectively Ellama's and Parasurama's bottu on her neck. The 
new and old Matangis bawl out Ekkalde Jogvva. The ceremony closes with the drinking of toddy 
by the Matangis and Asadis.” (E.T. IV 299) 44 

BASAVIS. 

In Bellary and Mysore the object of making a Basavi is to perpetuate the family when there 
is no male heir. If the only issue in a family is a female, the family becomes extinct if she 
marries, as by marriage she changes her sept. To prevent this she is not married but dedicated as 
Basavi and continues to belong to her father's sept, to which also any male issue which is bom 
to her belongs. In the Kumool district the movie in making Basavis is different. The girl is not 
wedded to an idol but on an auspicious day, is tied by means of a garland of flowers to the 
garuda kambham (lamp) of a Balija Dasari. She is then released either by the man who is to 
receive her first favours, or by her maternal uncle. A simple feast is held, and a string of black 
beads tied round the girl's neck. She becomes a prostitute and her children do not marry in to 
respectable Boya families. A sword with a lime struck on its point is placed upright beside the 
novice and held in her right hand. It represents the bridegroom who in the corresponding ceremony 
of Hindu marriage, sits on the bride's left. A tray, on which are Kalasam (vessel of water) and 
lamp, is then produced and moved thrice in front of the girl. She rises, and carrying the sword 
in her right hand, places it in the God's sanctuary. Among the dancing girls very similar ceremonies 
are performed. With them the girl's spouse is represented by a drum instead of a sword, and she 
bows to it. Her insignia consists of a drum and bells. In dedication of Basavis it is tied round 
her neck. She is given by way of insignia a cane as a wand carried in the right hand and a 
gopalam or begging basket, which is slung on the left arm. She is then branded with the emblems 
of the chank and chakra, (conch shell and wheel) (E.T. II 136-137) 45 
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Tali rite of initiation is distinct from marriage. —Most of the tribes and scheduled castes of 
Malabar do not perform the Talikatu Kalyanam for their girls. The Aranadan, Cheruman, 
Karimpalans, Kandans, Kurumbar, Malasar, Malayan, Mavilan, Mukkuvan, Nayadis, Sulayan, 
Paniyan, Parayan and Vettuvan have no Talikattu ceremony though several of them adopted the 
use of tabs for marriage. None of the aboriginal tribes of Southern India such as the Todas, Kotas, 
Mudugar, Odder, Yenadi, Kappiliar, Koragar Mogayar, Kummber, Koya, Khonds, and Savaras have 
no tali for marriage. 

Though in most of the castes the tali is tied during marriage is not invariably the husband 
who ties it. Among the majority the bridegroom’s sister ties tali. This is the case among the Kallar, 
Kurumber, Kottai-vellalar, Kuyavan, Pallar, Paniyar, Vannar, Valayar, Valambar, Uppiliyar, etc. 

In a good number of castes such as among the Kongu Vellalar, Kahatriyas of Malabar, 
Kurumber of Bellary, the purohit of the same caste or a brahmin ties the tali. 

TALIKATTU AND SAMBANDAM OF KERALA. 

Talikattu vs. Sambandam of Kerala. —Fawcett was the first anthropologist who gave a correct 
explanation of Kerala marriage customs. He says:— 

“We still, after the manner of children, confound words with things, so it is not surprising 
that the unfortunate commission arrived at the conclusion that the institution of marriage was and 
is entirely absent from the Marumakkatayam system.” The parties do not plight, troth, and do not 
call God to witness their union, and so forth. But with this conclusion, suitable enough to the 
high flown moralist or to restless beings who would sweep away the long results of time and 
improve on the process of natural development, imposing fanciful arrangements of their own, the 
anthropologist cannot at all agree. The Sambandam regularly formed, and certainly not haphazard 
alliance between a man and a woman, having the full sanction of the community, is marriage in 
every sense of the world. If the tali tying ceremony gave the girl free liberty we might well 
suspect that the Sambandham followed a ceremony, not a marriage ceremony. But such is by no 
means the case, for should the woman who is unmarried, for whom Sambandham has not been 
arranged, or whose husband the man with whom she had Sambandham, is dead—there is no such 
thing as widowhood—bear a child, she is disgraced, much as is the Brahmin woman under the 
same circumstances. (F.F. 1901 P. 236) 46 

The Talikattu Kalyanam is some what analogous to what devadasi (dancing girl) of other 
countries (districts) undergoes before she begins her profession. Among royal families, and those 
of certain Edaprabhus, a Kshatriya, and among the Chama sect, a Nedungadi is invited to the 
girl’s house at an auspicious hour appointed for the purpose, and, in the presence of friends and 
castemen, ties a tali (marriage badge) round her neck, and goes away after receiving a certain fee 
for his trouble. (E.T. II 137-138). 5A The retention of the tali is not at all obligatory, may it is 
seldom wom or taken care of after the ceremony. These circumstances clearly show the purely 
ceremonial character of this form of marriage. (E.T.V. 313) 47 

‘Except the Nambudri Brahmins, the lowest castes, and the aboriginal tribes, among all the 
Hindu communities of the Malabar coast girls have to undergo, before attaining puberty, an elaborate 
rite in which 1. they are secluded for a short period of time as though they have instructed; 2. 
after the period of seclusion they are invested with a small ornaments known as the tali by an 
adult male who is the member of a superior caste, an unrelated member of the same caste, a cross 
cousin, an aunt or the shaman of a goddess, according to the local custom or the economic means 
of the celebrants of the right; 3. in most castes after the ritual of investing the girl with the tali 
she and the man have to spend some hours or days together; and 4. there is in some localities 
a formal separation of ceremonial destruction of the tie created by the rite. A.A. 1942 48 * 

“Among one of the castes of the Nayars of the Malabar coast of India, a man was married 
to a girl in a simple ceremony and thereafter never saw her again” 49 (1) . 

The custom of the Nayar of Southern India, among whom a woman lived only a few days 
with her husband, after which she might ‘openly dwell with a lover’ 49 (2) 
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Marriage was purely a symbolical ceremony which did not result in a permanent tie between 
a man and woman. As a matter of fact, married women were permitted to have as many lovers 
as they wished." 49 (31 

Changes in the meaning of Talikattu of Kerala:— 

“Nayar women might have several ‘lovers’ of their own caste or higher castes, and each 
man might have several ‘mistresses’. There has been dispute over whether marriage existed here. 
But Kathleen Gough has made clear that there was social control of fatherhood. In the first place, 
all Nayar women were married before puberty to men of their own caste, and divorced after four 
days so that their children had the right caste, as a whole, for ‘father’. Pollution taboos were 
observed by all of a woman’s children by whom soever they were begotten, on the death of their 
mother’s ritual husband since he ranked as their ritual father. Secondly, a woman was forbidden 
to have relations with men of inferior caste. Thirdly, her brothers exercised control over the men 
who visited her in their home; they could object to her taking a lover of whom they did not 
approve. And all of a woman’s lovers had to make gifts to her at the birth of a child and at 
certain festivals. But women and men were constantly changing their lovers. The Nayar afford the 
extreme example of a mattillinal system with a very weak conjugal, bond but even among them 
the conjugal bond a fatherhood were socially instituted and ritualized.’ 49 (4) 

‘The variations of the Sambandham are the Pudamuri, Vastradanam, Uzhamporukkuta, 
Vidaram kayaruka, etc., Which are local expressions hardly understood beyond the localities in 
which they are used, but there would be hardly a Malayali who would nor readily understand 
what is means by Sambandham tundanguga (to begin Sambandam). The meaning of this phrase 
which means ‘to marry’ is understood throughout Keralam in the same way, and there can be no 
ambiguity or mistake about it The ‘Lover’ so called is the real husband of the woman who contracts 
the Sambandham or marriage and the father of the children bom of her. Ritual pollution is observed 
by the wife and children on his death.” 49 ® 

“As a form of group marriage, the Nayar institutions clearly will not fit the definition of 
marriage proposed in Notes and Queries in Anthropology.” 

“Marriage is an union between a man and a woman that children bom to the woman are 
the legitimatis offspring of both parents.” (Notes and Queries, 1951, p. HO) 50 

Tt did, however, legitimate children, which seems to me the minimum necessary criterion 
applicable to all those unions which anthropologists, customarily label “marriage.”, As a new 
definition of marriage which will cover all tire familiar types, the Nayar case, and several other 
unusual cases which are commonly recognized as marriage. I have suggested the following: Marriage 
is a relationship between a woman and one or more other persons which provides that a child 
bom to the woman, under circumstances not prohibited by the rules of the relationship, shall be 
accorded full birth-status right in his society or social stratum.” 49 (6) 

The above quotations from some Western Anthropologists give us an indication of the 
exposition of the marriage among the Nayars of Kerala. The Tali Kattu was held by them to be 
a marriage rite in which the girl is married to the community as a whole besides the rite being 
held to be prepuberty rite of initiation. With the exception of Fawcett (1901) Western 
Anthropologists have been consistently holding the Tali Kattu or Kerala to be a sort of group 
marriage rite which enable the woman to lead a life of easy virtue comparable to the South Indian, 
ancient traditional practices of the Basavi, Devadasi and Matangi. Change in this interpretation 
came in which the exposition of Gluckman and Gough and later a new definition of marriage to 
include the Nayar has been evolved by Schneider and Gough. And this newly proposed definition 
is merely Marett’s old wine in new bottles. 

“Every kind of socially recognised union between people of opposite sex that enables them 
by their joint efforts to produce and rear a family must count as marriage for the scientific student 
of mankind”—R.R. Marett. 1927—Man in the Making—London 51 


Dr. A. Aiyappan-Talirite-Bulletin of Ramavarma Research Institute-1942. 
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III. THE TALI IN SCULPTURES AND PAINTINGS. 

In the Sculpture Gallery of the Madras Government Museum there is a stone sculpture of 
Balakrishna—Krishna as a young boy. The image is said to have been under worship by the 
Vijayanagar King Krishnadevaraya (16th century). In this sculpture Krishna is depicted as wearing 
a tali of tiger claws— Pulinagam. Such talis have been in use as ornaments of children as early 
as the Sangatn Age. Their use as ornaments has persisted through the modem period and is now 
being revived by teenage boys at present day. Similarly the wearing of bottu talis is becoming 
fashionable among very young girls although they are not married. 

The representations of the tali is South Indian sculptures ;md paintings have been explained 
as signifying the wedded state of the women or goddesses who are thus adorned. A detailed study 
of such instances reveals the fact that the wedded state is represented in the earlier periods by 
ornaments in general and not by the tali in particular. Thus the ear ornaments, the neck ornaments 
and the wrist and arm ornaments all together represented the emblems of the wedded state. This 
is in consonance with the evidence of literature. 

In most of the bronzes of the early Chola and late Chola period the female deities such as 
Kali, Sita, Durga, Sri Devi and Bhu Devi, Uma in Somaskanda groups and Jyeshta are adorned 
with the typical tali popularly known as bottu, a cup shaped disc with usually a pair of beads 
one on either side of the bottu, strung on a thread close fitting the neck. This type of bottu and 
die way in which it is worn is similar to the mode of the women of the Telugu caste, who wear 
tali bottus with a pair of black beads or with a full string tied close to the neck and not hanging 
down in between the breasts, as in the case of Tamil women who wear the Tamil or forked type 
of tali. 

In such instances of the sculptures as noted above the usual interpretation of their signifying 
the wedded state of the wearer has been assumed by Gravely and Ramachandran who say "Female 
figures wear the tali, symbol of the marriage tie, round the neck. This has the form of a thread 
usually with a small knot or ornamental fastening in front." The assumption that the ornaments 
represents in the F.H.G. and T.N.R. 1932—P. 19) sculptures are talis symbolising the marriage 
tie cannot be conceded as such ornaments are found to adorn both married and virgin deities. The 
sculptures by themselves offer no evidence to indicate that their ornamental talis symbolise the 
wedded state of the deities. 

In describing the ornaments depicted in the early Buddhist sculptures of Amaravati, 
Sivaramamurthy considers ear ornaments ( Kundalas ) and necklace {haras) and bracelets. 
0 Kadamhari , 40 and Harshacharitra, 134) and bracelets. The Gathasaptasti (1.80) mentions based 
not merely on the depiction of the ornaments in sculptures described, but by those descriptions in 
the literature of the period. Jewelled Kundalas though worn by men, were not altogether discarded 
by women; and in the Gathasapthasati there is a verse describing the altered circumstances of a 
lady in whose ears,' which once bore golden kundalas, are to be seen strips of rolled palm leaf. 
But the usual ornament for the ears of women were talapatra a small strip of tinted palm leaf, a 
simple and cheaper ornament. It is very auspicious and is a size of saumangalya, i.e., good fortune 
in wedded life—in other words with the husband living. 

Necklaces of cotton thread perfumed with such scents as the purse of the individual could 
afford, were used by women. Children always wear a necklace of tigers claws ( Kadambari , 40 
and Harshacharita, 134) and bracelets. The Gathasaptasavi (1.80) mention perforated bracelet 
(jalavalaya) and gives a beautiful description of a woman after the bath removing turmeric dust 
from the perforations of the jalavalaya with a pick. The Gathasaptasavi was compiled by the very 
king under whose patronage the Amaravathi sculptures were produced. 

The term Chirachuduka was applied mainly to bracelets of rhinoceros horn but included ivory 
also. Both were considered specially auspicious. Bracelets were worn by men and women alike, 
but in die case of the latter they symbolised Saumangalya (auspicious i.e., having their husbands 
alive). The Gathasaptasati thus call bracelets avidhavalakshnavalaya (bracelets indicating wife hood). 

1. Sanskritists derive the word tali from the above tala patra {tala palm, patra, leaf) the 
palm leaf rolls used as ear ornaments arid at the same time—Signifying saumangalya. 
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(C.S. ** 1942, pp. 110-112) Sankara (789-820 A.D.) the author of the Adwaita philosophy of 
Hinduism in Verse 27 of his Ananda Lahari (the Blissful wave) refers to Tatankas or ear ornaments 
as constituting as saumangalya of a woman:— 

The heaven seated gods, who drunk the nectar wine 
Against fear, age and death, did hundreds of all rites. 

All die. But Shambu drank the poison, yet abides, 

O Mother: Through the greatness of Thine eardrop’s sign 

Tatankas are ear ornaments of the Devi, which are the outward symbols of married life of 
a Sumangali —one who lives with her husband. Removal of the Tatankas of a woman is a sign 
of widowhood. The tatankas of the Devi can only be removed when woman is a sign of widowhood. 

This is a later instance (9th century) where the distinction between ear ornaments, necklaces 
and bracelets as marks of saumangalya is not clear. Even at this period ornaments in general 
constituted the symbols of the wedded state and the tali has not yet come in to prominence. 

In all the instances cited above necklaces, ear ornaments and bracelets or bangles denote the 
wedded state of the women wearing them—saumangalaya—in Sanskrit literature of the Buddhist 
period. In Tamil literature of the same period i.e., Sangam Age, the same significance is ascribed 
to the above ornaments regarding the wedded state of wearers. These parallels in Tamil literature 
of the same period cited below show that the above ornaments represented the wedded state of 
the women and their absence or removal their widowhood. 

Ornaments in General as Emblems of the Wedded State of Women in Sangam Age Literature: 

The generous King Ali gave all that he could to those who sought his aid. He then gave away 
all those things. The wives retained only those jewels that could not be given away Agananuru 127. 

. The King Valayan Venman died in battle, His rightful women lamented his lose by tearing 

and throwing away their flower garlands. Agarnanuru 208. 

The poet Avur Mulangilar says that the generous cheiftain who supported him died. His wife 
then had her head shaved, assumed the apparel of widowhood and had her ornaments removed. 
Purananuru 261. 

The Chola King Karikalan died, therefore his women removed their ornaments, Purananuru 224. 

The generous King Veliman died, his rightful women had their ornaments removed. 
Purananuru 238. 

When Kannagi was widowed by the execution of her husband Kovalan, she discarded her 
gold ornaments, broke her bracelets, in front of the temple of Durga and threw them away. 

The above illustrations show that ornaments in general were the emblems of Saumangalya 
and their removal the rite of widowhood during the Sangam Age. 

In his paper on the Sigiriya Frescoes, M.D. Raghavan says: ‘Ear ornaments are generally 
known by the name of Kundal as which are of different types. The simplest is crescent shaped 
in the. form of a curved ring. ‘A common pattern is the roll of palm leaf which encircled the 
distended ear lobe and are either of the same width as the rim of the lobe, or slightly broader. 
In the Sigiriya frescoes we have both the patterns, the curved ring form which seems to pull down 
the ear lobe with its weight, and circular roll of palm leaf. The latter is called the talapatra 
considered very auspicious, as betokening a married lady. A development of the simple palm leaf 
gives us the same form made in gold in the form of a scroll, Swamapatra Kundala. This later is 
possibly the type seen in the Sigiriya Frescoes. Of necklaces we find as may as three, four or 
five adorning the figures the number, varying in different figures. It is remarkable that almost 
every figure has first a necklet, a string on which is strung three beads—One central bead escorted 
by one rather smaller bead on either side. This is the typical form of the tali, the marriage symbol 
of all Hindu women. The tali is single beaded, the shape of which varies according to the caste 


*F.H. Gravely and T.N. Ramachandran-Catalogue of South Indian Metal Images, Madras Govt. 
Museum, 1932. 

*C. Sivaramamurthy-Amaravathi Sculptures in the Madras Government Museum 1962, 110-112. 
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and die religion. r rhe commonest form is the circular oval bead with two smaller beads, one on 
either side. Certain Hindu castes in Tinnevelly, use a flattened form with star shaped golden bead 
on eitlier side, the whole necklet being termed, chirakum taliyum or the wings and the tali. With 
some castes the tali takes a leaf pattern. The tali is worn on a cotton strand sometimes on a 
double strand, as we notice in some of the Sigiriya figures. In only two of the Sigiriya figures 
including the figure of the dark coloured maid, we do find this necklet. The tali is the unfailing 
symbol of a Sumangali, living with her husband. If the beads were meant to serve a purely 
ornamental purpose, a full string of beads would obviously have graced die neck, as seen in the 
Ajanta frescoes, and not first diree beads or a single one or double. The presence of what looks 
unmistakably like a tali, would raise a number of interesting side issues, such as the survival of 
the tali, in Ceylon, a disdncdy Hindu trait. The presence of the tali as a marriage symbol in 
Ceylon, would indeed seem to be strongly indicated by the custom in the wedding ceremonies of 
die Sinhalese, which goes by the name of tali pili andavina or the traditional custom of the 
bridegroom tying the tali on the necklace round the neck of the bride, followed by the exchange 
of pressure wedding apparel. The simple tali would thus seem to have evolved in course of dme 
in to die more showy necklace. 

The big gem set pendant in the necklace, and the gem set crown, are well matched by the 
solid broad bracelets set with big stones, which embellish the wrist in all the figures Bracelets, as 
a decoration of the ladies symbolised the married status of the women and indicative of a 
summangali." 


IV. TALIS IN TREASURE TROVE HOARDS. 

Talis found in treasure trove hoards in the jewellery reserve collections of the Madras 
Government Museum were examined to see at the statement of M.D. Raghavan that the simple 
tali would have evolved in to the more showy necklace could be conceded. It is found that large 
numbers of talis of very small size and excellent workmanship evidentiy made and strung in to 
necklaces^were found earlier and the large showy single tali came to be in vogue later. The 
illustration in this regard would go to show clearly that the smaller talis were in abundance and 
gradually came to be reduced in number and increased in size till recent times we have only the 
large tali (PI. VI. fig. 1 and 2). The use of such large talis is found among the caste of the 
Southern districts of Madras especially among the Kallar, Maravar, Agamudaiyar and Vellalar. 

M.D. Raghavan says that the ear ornaments (talapatra and swamakundala patra) the necklaces 
(tali) and the bracelets all indicate die wedded state of the ladies wearing them. He also considers 
the tali is a distinctly Hindu trait and that the tali tying rite is a marriages rite of Sinhalese. 
Literary evidences clearly show that ear ornaments, necklaces and bracelets or ornaments in general 
have been the symbols of a Sunmangali (a woman in the wedded state) from the time of the 
Silapadigaram of the Second Century A.D. The tali at the same time has been represented throughout 
as an ornament. It came to be symbol of the sumangali only in the 11th or 12th Century. Again 
it is not the symbol of the wedded state of all Hindu women but only of most South Indian 
women—Hindu, Muslim and Christian. The simple tali in course of time would have evolved in 
to die more showy necklace. On the other hand a necklace of a large number of small beads 
would in course of time have evolved in to a simple tali with one, two or three beads which is 
more probable as the lew beads in the latter are larger and more ornamental. As in the case of 
sculptures mentioned above, representations in paintings of ornaments cannot be given their 
contemporary significance unless the same could be corroborated by historical evidence. The literary 
evidences cited in this connection would go to show that the tali acquired its significance as an 
emblem of the wedded state nearly millennium after its appearance as an ornament. As such the 
ladies who are represented in the Sigiriya frescoes may have been Sumangalis in their own right 
(if they had constituted the harem of Kasyapa the Parricide) and not because they are wearing 
talis. Attributing sumangali status to them on account of their wearing ear ornaments and bangles 
is more in accord with evidences from South Indian literature. 
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V. THE ORNAMENTS USED AS TALIS. 

The ornaments in general can he classified under three types. The bottu type of tali is common 
in Andra Kannada and Maharastra. It is a hemispherical or conical cup or a flat disc and may 
have centred boss and sometimes a fring of small beads. The forked type of Tamil tali is said to 
be conventionalised form of die pullipal or tiger's teeth tali of the ancient Tamils. This may be 
square sided, rounded or flat. Another type of forked tali is met with as a single two pronged 
unit or a double three pronged unit which is said to be the conventionalised form of Vishnu Pada. 
Various symbols like the lingam, nammam, vibuthi, the cross, sun, moon, tulasi plant, flower pots, 
sire represented on the talis. The simplest type is the amulet or talisman type which consists of a 
cylindrical piece called tayattu found mostly among aboriginal people. 

TAMIL QUOTATION 

1. Agananuru 

L)aSluu«b Sair^^nwLDLjLDtwfl^ <Sir«61 

2. Purananuru 334 

L|« 51 uua) Liein^anOTj #esrinr 

3. Thiruthondar Puranam 10-9 

*5>i0tbQun5«) LDjDeuir ^mu<£ ^irdnroQ^nrsb @u).uS)d> ajjSjSrrerr 
@0tiL)«51 sruSlfbp^^ireSI 06»t_uSl«ini_LD6!fr&| 

Qu 0 ii>L|n 5 LD *®|6»souju y,655n_ir6iT iSsfliqii 0 ss>yiiL|ib 
* 0 U)L|p ui—65)60 ^sNiflu iSI«nsr&| CurrsbajirdT. 

4. Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam 26-21 

0p@6uiT6ifT (Lp€5renr&j«ujji)ffi6ror6in!f) 

@S 5 )i : puSl 0 «rr§iiEj Qsirenso qeSlu urbnjrreS) 

paoLpiDuSlir O^OjBrrafcr LSlanGesnrtSlu jgosouuu y,CTjr(Si_inr 
Gojlu urransyujiruju um-ajiiiOffitrOTOT 

5. Purananuru 77 

^rra51«65)6fT(B^6iiTpu) jgisoGssr. 

6. Thiruthondar Puranam 

^ibLSIinrs^aflesrtrGso ^ 6 u^ 65 nraT uSIasinr (Suirippib 
jELDiSliur 0trQ(r65rGrD j 5 ir(ip(tpiE l61«r 

«5)ajLbuam_ s^riisn® ffrr^jgujanifl ineniflffsLii). 

QffLbQunwn-oisrsntruQOT uSl€si65i^ Qj£0aSlri><3fD00tl@ jBirstfla) 

(jpan65TUjQ!r6iiTp ^rr@ surr^p (rffir sarar® 
u(T6U0ibj a5ir^d> sn.iru uiu^^euiT ^Lburr|j)Qff 6 i!Tp 
a%eSluj fBastnSlesrrrCeo Gsu655ru).65Tir Qupp^riiffi 
6 iT!r#l 6 iTiij@iDrr!rifC«rf)u ajanSls&iraiT ldssit 6»id« Q«rraran_iriT. 

7. Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam 31-25 

g>Lbu 6 »i_ LorrirLStfi) ffiirGascror i)p ilsoLbui^uSljr) airGonsrein 
QLDirujiiiLSl65)u Lo^iressfl sirGerordn Qp&ppenff aaluj. «rrG«wr 6 ijr 
uSl6nu(Si065)ipffi6iT ftrrGasm-esr Qeurbpi_&) ««wr(Si_65Tuurr 
OajwrQupOioaip LSlOTsnsrru ueroflatgjfij ffieuirjB^rrQtrar. 

8. NDP ; 48 

OTj^eornr $0u>irif&4ffi G«rr)0 i£la»6uGluj6ifrp 
<9l^p^luj gii>uaDuiqii ^,(r(ipiij Q«rr«ror® 
aj(LgaSla> QsiroiuujiraT euuSlff^l (riraiararan 
Q^nrqppaj arnnijigCTTjDirasT ^irGsoGsoir 
piLDCTjfl 6u«OTr«5(rG6W jS[rG«o(e60tr 



9. NDP ; 87 

Qff««iflsBL_ gi6jfl« Q«mniSI«b G^irasrpib ilpiSIsBjD <y)a 96 mjGurr«b 
j5«« QsrBgiajirGumij^ ^ewraoarar iSGg; ^stflirQajejsrua) (yssoaruSanffi 
cS(«0ajL.(ip©^gi ^SBirijE^n-oSl y,6wri_ ^t 65 t/B^ffujar 6 k 
j6««LDiri£>@pir euswramraT 6urr«G^6u6sr ^errir^aoi- jBi-eurrGarir 

10 . NDP ; 172 

GojaSIsGstro) GlajilU). aS)as>6rriuir©c£la) CsopfS) 

£ir«51« Q«irpiE65>££ £t_iEi«(ip£$(i) y,«w@ 
lS«6l££«)j£anUJU LSlfi8)6Wr^g| ulSIid^IlL© 
asiroSluiStar Gurreuirji)@ «£ifG«ira) Q«r«k@®J!r 
«L_sb/Slj» 6U6wewnbG«n-ir G«ira) QasrrasrfJl&jir 

11. Thiruthondar Puranam 1041 0490 P463-464 

ib«j«o /BiraiQuip 96»(ruSl6jT rB«otil« su$uuu 
u«bQu®jp^l6»€mL|L.«in Qu06uarefl«if urrir (jp(tgpin 
srajanaiuSla) ^orib (jpsrfegi Q«iT6wrU|.ujrraj0in a_«juu 
U 3 «b«o«b ^tuasir inp 4 la»i_u Qufr$$p6tnn indil^fB^irif. 

.^yp 0i%uj (Lpi^uflanrif <siu).uj6uit« «6kuira> 
mfileurr^ y,ff6»6H«6TTUjn- 6»6uti|tbuS)«a : Qffiijp 
innr#) «oirLD«D(Duj6ijiTffi0 GaiarcriifaT 6r«omb .siafl^giu 
Gup LDjiijilpGaj srfptn Qu0iiiffi6tfl &pppjfr. 

0<S igajefflanaT inrEj«a)$ Q^ir^l«b(ip€iBjD Q^rLiii^l 
Gaj£ jE^uSlasr oSl^iLjafl euir^peuaos e£)ifl^ 
ffir^a^GjSrr© ffi_tii0«aT ££$ar(0Qff«ba)s 
sir$a> GinaSliu ^IfDUiSlasfla) «U).6iS)s^ir «giujifiB£inf. 

uurr«j0ix> Qu0 u>^li^ff#lujird) {DatLpuuujjB^ 
uirsDeu ^ajgyrpu uonfl^lOTir uarorQuajirib Gpiradilu 
y,aS 1 ®nrQ 0 T 65 i U 0 £ 65 )ji) y,iburra»0j «r«rtGrD 
Gmaiii (BirLD(iptb aSlanbiSlarrir Ljs£lu 9 «n Gldo) ©Sierra* 

$iii«6i7 Ggsirpin (Lpau Q^ujiiiin = 9 l$;fi 06 u 6 rnf rflpuiSlsk 
tniij««oin gif) r 5 d> 6 fil 65 >«iT intrililuSlip Qu0« 

<3UEj«aror L0iri5«if ,^iss>in£$i_ ^,«®irQi_^lif ^iaD«RirjBp 
$fej 0 GuQfriraflff %4£STif jb«)i_ uuS)«o 

jS6TT0in ifilatoflar < 3 irii 0 irQin 65 T£ ^inafloj* Qsrrii). uStetr 
ajOTiflOT^ j56ifln-«i)aD6rrQuj6iiT inanfl^leiTif ^afluSlar 
«st6rr«S)a> *si(0«t_if« Qsir(igj5Q£«fT ^laoanreijpib U0eu^p 
gjOTeuaiTuuanarar .siananu&jif® G«$tuir«wrQL_iij | 5 

^t^p^leirr (Lparaflanb UjsQldgjt «si6wfi aS)e!r«Q«6bi€H 
aStyj&i Qffiir«BrQi_(igin Gue»£uj0L.6ijr eS)6n>errujirL-4.a> 
«LgOa)iruLbms8)6irt srfepsin sraip idib(6)«b6iituj 
in^paoso Qinan^lafla gaiQinan tnanaruSlanL. ^,4 

QurrpQprnq.ffrflp insssflif .^uj^QgsirQin qewrifjBp 
#ljjb<6)a) (y)ppGi|ib @au^pt_6«T #lpGffir(p) 

&.pp E-«wru).«6fr uuSlenQfpirafl inswfl y,ffd> ^,4 
inippin {g)arqp aiaRFru-aiiriLi-Ujif eqi_evr euerrfr 

ppenp iurr0ib ^.a^afliflaTfii Q«mbu«nir6TT petaxeaic 
j§)t 5 p eaeuiusp $«fT«>inujira) Jgasrqp ssfluq 
6uij^ ^tijaniEuSlaii rndjl^pp "ix>jbf61eu«T in«wrinQup6nir6irr 
■cSijBp uSlsbQso65T j50!@$« @ifluj«ji'' "sranipaD^^mf." 
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12. Thiruthondar Puranam 24-2-6 

6ui£j«id«6I slj.0 )«65>ir« asiraSlaosr euiry 36 uasfl«iT 
$i£js«t (gso^^ansosuanmr £«>T£££6jnriT6Li$£iT6b 
< 5 tiii««jiruira> $0idi_(b«>$ .sioijtifl^rrar srOTsujjgi 
fluiriii^liu Cui^^p@ u51«u L(6iifl^euj®uj(rir iSIjdjb^itit. 

aiensfiair Qu0ib@«oiii eSIarriEia ajrfcp uSlpj6^06fflujLSlai 

^x«wf)^l«mr Qinsb r9i4^atiT6njbp6Bffi4j5a)L-u u 06 u$C£ 
uorf) ^«®fl6uirir «^prb«ii|.anin uy)£l«j0ib uiriii@Qup$ 
^eraflaSla) Qu0iD6iiTiT«rr^sb £pdbu6u0ib Qldit^I uuSljDrrfr 

udiQu0j£(p $a>«o e_6uuuu uuSIm u0eu# #lpuQu«ba)mi 
Qff«bsuu51@ jEjBsn^ujiriT $0uQu0®(0 Q®uj«b t_|rfluj 
LD«b0Qu0tb uiriririlii).65r ajsrrir ^corjurrir efila»i_ujsvj(ruir«) 
^iw^iuj e»i6ini_|L.6i!i 0«ir(i^^Q^(Lgaj Q^ati 6u6rrir«uirir 

6 u 65 lsn_sb uuS)d> ajair srsbsorrib suotit id^iuld L| 6 » 65 tiB$ raL 
«3>i6wn_iiriSlrrfr6iiT $0aitnr$«n$ «SH6n«iiuj6u0sij65r uufflsfrjD 
Q^irdsrL-iT ojifld) Q£ir(igp£ir£lujir Gurrpp^ §)enem GuirGaan 
Offiir6oiin_p«u Quir§iii)0u^« Q«irsrr«)ffiuSI«ifljb@p$6rririT 

/Ba)«DQ6u6)n a-puq prsoajir s_€5>ifa@ib ibsold j0!rii>iS) 

LD«b@ Qu06U65fuqi£« «a.!reu0 ix>inl.iluSI«5Tfrd> 

@a)«61«6urru u0&i#$«b {§ajir«6rr u>g-uSI§p®G«ji)®ib 
Q^ir«)0«o^p su«wfl«ir ld«u Cu*j6ji)@$ Q^m_(Ej@6uirir. 

13. Thiruthondar Puranam: 7-36-21 

«06wrru3uSlir jp^jDatlu*. gienem&eurpan LD«wfls@£ii)0otj 
ld0O|^|0« «akL.j5rr«sjr LorriirtSlsiflsb *gii>us»L_ sro«uSlji) 
Ourr06fila) ajuftlirstfiflaiOT QurrarenTaDtr (gjirarcr qatjasr ®£iii6»>« 
Q^0aSIQ«uir6ifl 6iSl6rriBj«suaTiT $0eSla»smijrriLi£|.@sfl soioir^nr. 

14. Agananuru: 86 

&.(Lg^p^eiDa)u Quiu^Q^rrcLgriissifl uSl^ansu 
Qu00Ga : ir(i)p ^icsmo) f@(bu iglan^ira) 

^6MtQu0ld uj££ir£ $0LD65irrd> QigjuSlifl 
LD6»arefil6rr« @p£g|iDir«)«o Q^m_ifl« 

««)6iiTgi0aT <sh«« 5 T(d ffisfitad Qu0(&j«ran«o« 

G«rr6rr«ira) jSnL^lw G«rr@Gaj«wr $iiis«T 
G«rru).«b eiSl(Lguqayj jbitot jganeo 6 uj5Q$ctt 

@U<E^lr t_|£j£«65T LD6Wr65)L_HJIT 

OuirpQffiij ffiibuaoa) QppQffib Qu6MT4IT 
(Lp65t6»i6HLb iSl«iT6jr&|Lb QpennjQpemiD pyppyu 

q^«06u«n uiurjjjB $£«>a)«9)&J euuSlrbp 
6Ufr«b@6n^p LD«6rflir jBirsbajir a«L^lffi 

•sjpiSlssflen 6u^ir^tH jbjduso a-^aSlu 
QujiGjDjb QuL0ih iSlanaswaDuj -cr«w 
iSGtrir© mirgl^ .sieoifl 

ud)@0iii aputSlsir OiBcbOsurr© 
eupaneu jBarrLDGSBnb iSlafieBp* 

®a)0«065i asibaniDiuir Q(0G(fQir6iiTu i_|(8j£j5p 
‘Guir@(b cr6si^i£>ir py 

$>ir@ji> a«.4aj s_6siq«Mrir «i£j®d>. 

15. Purananuru: 136 

tunpu u^jSiru LjpiBi«©uu 
@aD];paj«oj5^ u.%p«(i6iit^ 

^6S)L.UL(6li)(rLJ Uljirflu iSoRlfiSPLITS) 
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mr« gjLprr^G.gir U). 65 )!ra*.n'j 5 £ 

Gu srrf)ua»«Qtu6n Q6urroTQfD65rG«rr 
a_6WT655Tn-anu)ijSl Qffirdfi suirtq.^ 

Q^MOIMollflp iSCT5TLD€U^l& 

Gsuot usbfisnsrrQtLm'© 

#lujfi5)60«@Lb UO)«GlUfTOTQfT)6irfG«rr 
*31651651 ^65I6RIDUL| IDjfiljB^lUmr 
rfjl65f65Tg| ^rrQ6U6II |g)65)6D £6FT[T 
LDrrLD LSrplil^luj ^6lflff#l60li>LSl|i) 

@(ri£j «ot65ti_|6st @gumi«r>.6iflujir 
ufrjB^s®6D«@Lb uan«Quj6i(TQp6irTG«r 
=S(l£j, Q«65)OTLJ U66)«U_| LDj51lL|l6ffl(rrrUJ 
STOTS «0^lu GuiuGtr^^l 

ajirajrrjSein «sflo)ff (BibiSl# 
fti_ir £si1l_ si^G^rS1 

#laj65i eurfe^ Qu0j6S5)ffGiuLb 
enos^GiLuriT LSlpirs^Geuinr 
iSlii)iT«<SG6umT ^ujftiSusuGtrsH 
«st«B6n^gis»!r^^65i€OT ujrrasTrr* 

j£l6S)65r«Q«ITj£,£g| l| JBITk). 

j5«t)^lSB65T 6>Sl0ID$ Ulfl^1«060«^Jlb 
£ 65 STL| 60 «> SUITuSIfb §|6DjDy,IT (y) 65 Tg)i 65 >fD 
g)6wrusi) LD 655 T 661 fp Glc^ 
s_6ror@suii) Qu0ld|| jB 6 b$ujaj 6 rrG 65 t. 

16. N.N.T. 7-8: 

fflTJ5£ QP^P© ^ —LDt-llUCBT ^j,rriD(i) 

GaujjjiS ujrra|LD @aflgi(Lp 

J5IT6i(IUSS)rD lSl65T6Uj£l 

«ir|jjE«n Qi£>a>o%!X> £ir6srG6rr-7 • 

Quirri)@ Qffrfc^tij @^6uiBgi y,LbQurrifl 
Qff(ii65>« QffrrifltBgi $0u>s6rr 

unij«ujuu^Lb s»uii>Qurr 65 fldii *gHLbu 5 l 65 ) 6 U£gi 

*3inl)&655T 6UIT65TjJ5, £50(5<!£]^ &irL_Lq_65TrrOT—8 
S5)jEI_£li>: f66^^fT ^l 0 LD 0 S 5 ni: 7 , 8. 

* 3 i^lsiSrr ijrrLD urroun^ujai: 

Adivira Rama Pandiyau: Naitatam: Nalan Thirumanam, V: 7, 8. 

17. Perungathai 

«66l65Tr6j«rrs5l6OT sirasip jp65)(r Qj£eiSltL@ib 
suc 61 u_)sjdi _u_)cr^^leirr 6urr65T QuirjiiiDrreiSl. 

18. N.D.P. : 556- 566 

6Uir!T6Wr LDiruatrLD (gLgSU «O(0QffUJg], 

tstrpem jstbiS jbi _«<^l65rp3rr Q65i65tp er^lir, 

y,(T6wr Qurrrb@i_ib 65)6u^giu qpGtorEjQib, 

G^rr(T6i!5riii j 5 rrill_« «65rir«a655rGi_OT G^rri^ jstrdfT. 
rBirsn«rr6u gi65>6ui0 «55rQio65Tp jBrreiflil®, 
uiraDOT ft(ip0u iflffisnuu upprb lip, 

GsirOTtfl t£>fr^€i) 65 T Gatrefil/B^ G 65 T 65 iurr«(i 6 ^it 
« ir6»«rrq @£«« 65 nr«« 655 rGi_ 65 T G^ir^) jgireirr. 

|g)j5$rr gasrrerflilL- G^6 uit 0 ^pirQiDsbsoiriL, 

6ujB^l0j5gl srsir65)01 ld«iLGu #1 LDjB^lifl^g), 
tDjB^lrra G«itu).ijl| ©£$to sirauoirsna), 

(g)tli_« S0Trr««05rGi_65T GjSir^i tBiroi. 
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j5(5a>$65)S£ £ir$$ibQ$ir areririBgijB ofljsd>^l 
urriTuu«f!ff #lu.L_ir«OT usbsoirOfr ©£G$£$ 

y,UL|65>65t «6W«refluL) 65fl^G65T(T© 65655 <$65T6f>0[T 
«rrui-|jBir6Mr «Li_s« anr«««wrGt_€!t G.$rr^ jsitot 

«^Qijirafl £uii>« soffQp L-GotjE^l, 
sfiyar LDiEiaDSiuir ^rrii&jjBgi 65$i5«Q«(56J56n\ 
uop65>(5iuf5i5 o>65T65(65i ^4{Slan60 QjSiril®, 65 (ej0ld 
^^ItriliM 65Tir«««wrGi_€iii Gp5$ ^(T«rr 

iD^OTib Q«frL.i_eu iflffitj«Lb jSlarpijS 
Qpjbgeni-jb ^ruDii /$I anij^rryjjE^ u $>p,y)8>\g 
«5)Ui^gJ€HT6irt^i JEIDlSIlD P0£65T65T SUfBgl 6565T9D65T 
65)«$£60lb Uli)p«« 65T15««6555Gl_65I G$(5|$ (Eir65t 

6jj(5ujp>6b60i5f5 J56060ia 65>pCSu_nr^ u>j5$(5j£$f5tt>, 
urril65)60 (BrressTOiu ©£§iul| if)$6S>6u$p, 

«rruj#l65T lD(5«6tfl 0)65565(1565J 65651 65>«UUj){6), 

<§6u6O(0 QfflUUJ* «65tir««6lferGL_65T G$I5$ £15655. 
@iiG5)LD«@ib ^G^p^lSI urj)(Di56ui565i, 

I5li>66)ljDU-| 65)1_UJ6U65T £(5(515006555655 JBLOtSl, 

QfflD65)l£>m 65)l_UJ$ 0«65)«ILII56O £f5655U£(§1, 

^liuSluSl $«««« 65Tir««655rGl_65T G^lt^ £11655 

6Ulfl#)65)6U 6U(56(5(ipS£ 656556S)66TI£>I5I5 £1505 6U£j§L-© 

6Tlfl(Lp«lb Uirifl^gl 65 65565)655Qp655G655 jSp£$ 

^rfl(y)« 65T<^)j«jE6irr 65>sibGto«>65655 65)«6S)6u£p, 
Qurrif)(ip«(E 65iir««6MrGi_6ifr G^rr^ £55655. 

@iii@i£> LouiSla® erflitffirjE^ib iDiLi^gi, 

LDI6J«6D eJgJEU 60(6jQsujg| LD655TlSlT, 

<S(ril0^(6U G655l5@lbS2- L_655Q$6il5pc9|l£l 0«^ > 65)65 tGlX)«) 
o><0*65i u>rnli_«« 65 iit««6mtGi_65i G^rr^ jjit 65T 
^ujgjia «tr«^^(T66i «6wri_« 65Tire£)65>65r, 

Gsuojir L)«^p6iSla)661 L|^gitiT«G«rr65i G«rr65)^Qffnra), 

pT l (J£u5)^pL0(565)60 F565)7J5pLb 6O 60606OIT, 

6UI5(ipibj5«T U)««65>655U QuippU) ^l^pajGf. 

19. N.D.P. 480 

I«^Qff65Tp 65I6J@LD ^j,66)65IffffI5££[5655 «60£p 

Gu$655 Guffffireuib G«'L(I)-65>60Guj(5? GuUJLjQu6W5G6555! 
«(5«ii> iSlput_|u> «60S60uu«65>s Gui5£p 
£(5ff |Bp(i(0^p6on'ujj#luji5 LD^65i(rd) 

«p65)ffU($i££ jEllSl(51X600) G«tl465)60Gujl5! 

£(5UJ*uQu6W5LSl655e(5l5lU! £I5(5I5UJ6555655 Qpl5£$ 
G«S6U6S)655LJUI5l_6lJLb j| G*llGl_4jll_££IGujl5? 
G£$(y)65>l_UJI5lij? $(DG6uG60f5Q(TljbU[56U(5lU. 

20. KANDHA PURANAM: 247 

IDI6JS60 £1565)6555 LD655fl««655li) 

£(EJ65>« Qpi%«G«!5l5 £p£Q£rr65)l_ 0 [£££15665. 

21. KANDHA PURANAM: 4 

QiFli)!D(560(ipuSl(r66)65I^p (y36W5l£(.l_G6U 

#l£65>£ GlDj)Q«f56(5 
U£5Df560«p pftfrp £15655(1)36^655 
(y>£G6DI555£li) UI565>6ULD(5I5«05. 

Qul5jbp(5661iS65)65Tu26lfl^G^(565r L|«^)Gui5£(5) 

(Lpi)65lGu365fl l_|£Qp>lfl65)eu@Lb 
@fj)0!)t56O l0(56l)Q^(50 6U 655£ffi66)(5« 

@P(y)66fl6Uai @P$65[I565T!5«). 
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22. TAKKAYAGA PARAN1: 15-2 

amDiusuirasi u51@j5^««6w LD«««rrmb 
6«^uj«airanrriL|Lb ^ir«5l6uirrflGuj 

23. THIRUTHONDAR PURANAM: 1155-1243 

Qu0LO^l^ff#lu_|i_«fi Qa=a)a)uOu0j5^ai .$£ir® Quj)rD6u0iii 
LDp&(Qu0IEl$6»«lTUjrr«!T LO6®piUGU0Lb 
"^l0aj6rriT(0rr65i^6i!)®sijiT $0iD6W(@ Offiu^0(«T5^n)0Lj 

U0suifil§i" sr6isTQnD05T6wfl «stn51aSl««uuirr6i«s5)«w|5^inT. -1155 

|5rril(SiLD65)0)(y36»rDQujnr(ig««Lb (0rr«sr(Surr€!iT«0«@Lb 
«nL.@6ug] iDairaiQ«fr6rrsurriT ”G«ir^i«)LDS»n)(5pn5l5 
«ITL.UCU0Lb <26U61T6)S1 uW l_)iflSli^rf)<3«CTfr «65T0lfl^Sti)€5I 

(SanlL-iprrOT (2aj6wr@ii> eran aSl6MTCT5Tuu(0 Qffixj^iriTffi6rT. -1156 

^l0(g5freor afiiurb^iT #irQu0ffi LO6roruDi_)6wr0Lb 
Qu0Guir^a| ^l0^fl^(T6Mri_ir LDanrDiLi6uir<S6rr u51«u(3u6wfl 
«u0ajtr0iii Qu0(g5*(f)n)Lb iD^lipfliiiiju ldsiKSus^ 

^0euiTiT^«Mr u9D«itT|5a)^iiiT sw<$65Tn)(riT ^irsm^iurrit. -1162 

uSl«ffi^0^ Q^ir€wn_ir«(0Lb <3eu<£luj0Lb s_t_6isr er&p 

jg0r6®gjiiTU Qu0ixi6roT^an^s : QffdtiQfpuli^ 
t5lbunWL_ITIT JBlitSl^irLD cSipGffillglff 

ff6»i_ujfnir£iB $0uuir£!E Q^iT(igO^(igQjrriT. -1163 

c^uuifluj Gupaisn* «£r£j£l6r(tpib a_«rr6rr^rr«o, ^unjSIsnji 
0i_LbaSl6rr«@ .LOg£iQ«d>«oirib *si«nsflQu0.flff, Qffuuiflaj^,iT€ij 
uSl@ Qu0(g5«ij)f!)^ Q^irfJligOffeidCSp. "sruQun^isrfjLb ctuj^I 

Co6ct65t ersw^Q^iTd^^rij Q«$irQ«ira5ri_rrn\ -1164 

"(§5n'0ITCuir65T«0«0 JSjbjDQJ^jSfflST $(Lg««£.£ird) 

SfllOTlil® (p)E_LDUir® LOffillCuffSUIS^" Q^65I 

"^l,6OT (SurD|5^6in!rirurr«b ^i0(g5ant_iue5Hi)Ujn'Lb"CT6ifrp 

eurraiiOTai jSl65)pfB<sQu0u5ai iD$ysff#lQujir@ Oixiiri^lQjn-ir. -1166 

''2_lb(tp«im_UJ Qu0JB£OJ£<£IT«b S_®ffi65)«5I^pib FF65T 
<SlLb6«L0 ^l0(y>s»«uuir«5l€5i ^;r(ipp655ri_irri-,s;@ 

<srii(ipam_uj 0eo«Q«[r(yjj56»£Ujirt£> s_iutu^jiB0^lCTti3jp(nxi 

sutbuSl6W"er©n s-snrrOffUjp L£>6sni>Lo£li£r5g] Q£6t>sS)(5l££iriT. -1167 

(3u0eua)«ujiTd) @6S)s ; 6i)0urb(Ds>jn’^n-Lb L8«®n_ar>6TOngp 
«ir0®6L| iD®ir(Safir6iB®« «^ldo>£ 0»£ eujIQ^ujjilff 
f0«mi_uj LSIdTsnemuirnr «ajiH3pirj6^uu). QffuiSlu 

unrtT06oa|jB ^l0LD655r^6W ■ un-6h6nLDuSl6f>®(T^ Q^(rL.r&j@euirir. -1168 

^0LDO5T(0Offuj *«6](uir«OT££l0r&iTiei5Lb 

LD0eiS1lU ^SnrriULD LDIEMSeDpSOeUIT SU0LJUU 

Qu0@ iD«iror|BtrG6rTn'an® Qu0(grflpuLSIgui_en Gluts,!) 

«SI06tTL|lfllB^ fB65T65Iiri5lfl«b c 2N«55fl(Lp6t)6mjurr«6l65)« eiSlaD^^iriT -1199 

Qff®evjLDaSl ^^uljssSI! Qff(igj5$0e5 $sQ6rr«b®fni> 

LD®0 jSlsnp@i_ib ®S)OTffi@in«!r( 2 ^ir rglsntr^G^ 
craxansouSlsorr 6£srfl(y>£gi ioitgdsdsot sriiisgp jBrrtbr/jl 

^l«b@ Qu0j5^l0(gjnL)« ^asMffilss ^t®iii«(fl^n-iT. -1170 

«9l0i5£6u£G£inT <^|iB£6WiT«6rr ,^ujg£i6iTG6mnT£irLb e-ujuju 
Q ufr0pp ^0prrGerTrr65)ffl Quir0efilfDiB^ir(T Qs[r«is5n_6»6wrujir£ 

$0JBgl i_|«^ibixin'6Mri_n-ir pLbiSlilpuQu^iTQsn'assr© 

«j0jBj£eu££65T ujaL.Q«ir©uuiriT 6upG5)6yo51anai Q^irui6i@ajrnr -1171 

i-D<m ffl! Qu0<0«rorog.g;rriT sr«b«orr0ii> eurs^&miq. 

|B6ifiafl6»®6nLD^ |S0i6rr(g5«O«(LgfS(r6mrLb rBafieniraflji) 
uenu365i!flLDiij«®(ynrffLb u®«51ujra«6iT rflanfDjB^n’iruuu 
Qu6®!riD65rfluurr«6l6inffiLSp (tpanm y,ifl££irn\ 


- 1172 
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<3ffgpiu0Lb tDnrL_i£i«srT .©0uQu00 io«riu_uiej«ot 
jSsorflsncuuJ LDrr6fflen««6fT i£l«ifi«b ^sroflQujDaSlOTft^lffi 

air655t6ij|Biijfiin«aj6Mrai!rLb «sfilG65iinii@ii>iJ4 sr(ig$ 
ajirstflso&i tD«5jfl««SDi_s;a>655r LDrii«so« G«fr«DibL)e»6BTjjjp. 

iS©!0S5)«u^ G^irir6iiinTBJffiOT jSOTLDp@Q^frgi)Lb jSIsmp/Bp 
LDir@iu0i6)O«iru|.LDn'6S)«o LBwflioirsnso @6im_uGu(r«^lff 
Gff©iu0U> Goj^!a)««6rT Qff^igjsirijsgji Q«rr©j®fflS1iu 
uSl@fl«(ig iD6®ifl(ip^6iiT Qu0ibu^^ir uso LianaT^^irir. 

ujoipro 0Sl6»6w^^l0(ip6in6rr(5ir6iT Q^iri_iEi^leij0 jEtrQOTsbsomb 
OpaFTf^soG^irpiii ®Sj£IG$n-pib (yj«Qj5©ajrruSld)«ST G^irptb 
f065TQfDrraf)0ib LD6!5fls£lar«@ fglanjDQjfrffu Ouirrj)@uii)ffiOT 
§l0np«i_ir^j5fri0(ij«aT piuriisdT pan^aSl^rriT. 

srrEj«gpQu>iij£ j@0^Q|5ir65in'i_ir LDannuueuiTSOT ^rsmsjTGujrnr 
LDiij«®jSa) u)65!fraSl6S)ain'i5irsiTG«L(5i tb)« io$y)G6ijuj$u 
Qu[rrii0,$0UL0aSl£63fkb jBirGuirpii L|@iE;§fli5n_ 

^trij««5iir cS!6in6iRn:j5^eijiT«Q«d>«on'ii) Qu 00#1 (dul| u 51« ^afl^irir 

Lflnijftsoglfifluj^ir £ib LDp@G$irptb {§l65tf5)ujtbuu 
Quiriii^liupirOT ixiaDpGujrrGinff «i_G«otroi)ff lilaiffuQuirefituj^ 
j6i£j@j6g£!iii00ar>(P ^t^ls6l6iu p,6S)\gg,p> Qff(Lgib L|s»«uSl§pi_6in 
Offrsj«aiTa) <^j,0^1uL|s»)i6iL|Lb Q^ujapeSlanfr Lb«®ribQu0« 

erOTrm-siaffuSlgiiGiTGOT^iii FF65jr@«j6rr£G£ir© Qr50rii«u 
u 6 MTL_iilaBfDffrrai)a)«^«f 5 Lb usoGcup ®SI,£ibuuSl«o 
u3CTi!T®Qu0j§^l«06!naj«OT iD6n«ou tSlprijsa) cranicuSld) 
a-OnriifeiSlaoCTTU Qu0j6gij£«if] ^euir^ $s5l $iej« 

LDfTLD555rapid) SlJl^lffffUlij^ld) GU®££(Lp5IS>(D QjBffl LDfllSIafT 
PTLD685T J5«)pU«!r6WTLb tfSmiOUU&lir^JB Q£ir$661g|GU65TjD$ 
^rrLDsmijGujitsrr *s>i5in65iTUj0r6£Gu iDsnpGujfrit^rr Qin@^rg 

y,LD06ii Quiripasoffu Lierorswfluj $ir QuireSlQojiu^. 

0(6J0 id^ 0 (i QiEJ^pigjGffibi^sk SB.iLi_6»LDuGun-ir @65rrij0(igmu 
0uirmi@6fi)6iD!ru Lipassosnsuu nar>« cr©uGuirir Q^rrsnsoSlgraj^ 
piBJ«iBp(ij airuLjjiis aietRrressTLb jDi^uGuirir Qib 0 iej« 
sriBj 0 LDsoiru iS)aD 555 TL|if 1 Geuirir mli_r&i««iT uSlffiuflu 0 «. 

L0rrj51«orrrgl«Dfl> GU6rriB£0 q««61uSl€jr LDSS5ruSl« 

«np!Bnr6ifl6isT (updnatrrrsiflafldi Geu$ujir@£fr(Lpib 
jS@jGffn'^l0^ Q^ir6®m_0Lb £0«ifl«oir£ aj0«(@) 

^P0465Tmr = 2»0uii).0««irijL|^ir6wr cSM6wiflsufriT. 

GojjseurrujsnLDuSlsiiT e£l^liL|EifleiS)6ii>5iiTu96ifT(rd) 6iSl6ma« 
sji^iB0«o^luj6«t(y565)03 6j)(Lg«a5(y>ii) Qu0«« 

«ir^d) jEdT$ 0 £ Q^ir655TL_fr«6n' LDaopujeuir ffiaStoirit 
LDifjEir s®u 5 ^ir Qufrrb«rruL| pirem J 5 ffiiraj«)(g 5 Q^uli^mr 

QffLbQuirseftaduifl ssu^ssflfb Qffr5Qf6«b Qaj6wru(j’LiiSl6isi 

euLDL_l 6 «sflfB^jSeirT LDir65)60@^ LD0IEJ@JD ,^|G5>L£MB£ 

«sniQuiT6i!r euirsajSiTu QuirpjpiruaLb «surilsn€O^0ussu 

uibi_)j|aT«i_iT iD«55roSl6rr«Q«rsifl^0Lb uirutS)®) 

,^j,iT6ijLbLjSl«(3«(Lgib s9i6irLSIsirrrd) Lcsotrujan «®i5»55nu 
#irL05S)pjs Q^rr^ljpi_iii0 Q^tu^lfBiBp pid>(Lp6«fleuiT 
UITIT6lJ^luUL.«lJ0ir) @00jl65)6IIT«6lfl«!(IUJB^a ; 
fffrir0u(r^luu6unr ^0«Qn«uSlri)«iruL| jBiraiiirffir^ 
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ffij^trunsasiT <3aj$ujiT@£rr$ Q<£ir@iiia;«oj5gi 

<^i65ruir«6iT g-«D€siCuj(nr pan£(B§i(ip6kQff«i)6D 
6uir^lLD(rusa)i|) (ipy>r£iili_GiJ6mi> UjflajSRin&iil 
^S^«06u6wr«ii_ir r£l 60 $ 60 ® $®Sla>« <3u>pQ®nwi_irn\ 

£6U<®|0W6IT S_UJ«@J5^6!fl«06IBI_ jfl^pPP®ffrr0Lb, U6ULD 

« 9 ip^^ir 6 rr 6 ua)«oinr uir^ib s_OTGrrj6§i«Q«ir«wr© i_|6u6bti£i 
ffiOTsur^psuiBjEy^^iririLi GajrB^irGuirpgj, ^laieniDjBgiaDip 
u_|tb ^«b^jirr^i§ 0 uQu 0 iD 6 rar$ 6 »>£ff Gsins^rriT. 

Qu 0 tD«ror« G«rruSl^) 6 iT 6 rrrriT ujf 6 i« 6 Uiii Qu 0 @LDirppir€b 

6U06U6W^^lj5|£^l6ilI (tp65T6HIir SU^lCT^llT QftlTOTOTff Qffowpi 

j^ 0 to 6 wrLD i_|655rfcnugiib rflijr qtrff Q^tbioeurr^mb 
gl06rru3«OTr^jil«o tii0ffi6S5ri_£ .flanpGuir ,pi6j<3«(ruSld>L|««rnT 

pir^aDpu uawfln&giGLiiTpifl ppQuir 0 tL u^ffiibuirii).® 
«ir^«bQusiuuj 0 OT(ip 6 ir Qupp® «eq 6 wf)iurr £an«o«jir(3uinBgi 
Gsu^Iujit " 6 ugi 6 » 6 u«G«ir« 0 LD q6BOTiB^li_ Goj6im®ib" erwsraru 
y,^iBiruj*iT ^liiGasrruSa) qp£QjSir 0 im_.£,§pi-|s«iriT 

Quirp@i_ii> iglaDpiB^ajrrffu qaf)£iD< 0 aF«jT jg{rrriLu|. 
aSlji)Qurr65l Qaj 6 is 5 njili_iram_ Gu>£« aS) 6 tTffi«(g 55 ir£$ 
rBji)n 5 l 0 2 _££if)uj pppglilaiffirp^ pirOTU 
upuso «so«s) 6 u® ®irppib uirataniDuSIsirr .aiawflppiSIskamrir. 

^ 0 Gu 4 LDa>ir ($iop y,jE^ Qffftppsn®® Gm$ crekpoT 
LO06)Sluj^!r6rr* Cajirsnaj LD«wfl®®ifl <9iaB6MTUjff ewpfi 

aS)ifl«i_iru umlu). 6 i(T iSp cfilOTiiigQuirp ®pilu).pG«irpp 
Qu 0 Offirrafl (ipp^lekpiriDib iSlpi&idsluj Qpirriiask snrpjg. 

^anfraiL-iruuifluj (tpppppusaifluj prr65sflp(2«irpp 
seikseuir G«n- 6 maiuup$« pang, 

Qeuemsu-vppxen uiirsnsi) 6 iSlif)®i_fr« Q«rr®$ 6 kii$§i 
6 u«wr$ 0 *SN«>!ruSl 6 k j|@ 6 u 6 KruQuir 6 tfl ojOT(r®fftrp$. 

jglsuajan® pibanoiurr^Lb g-iT 6 u 6 mr Qpiuaj«G«[ra>ii> 
ansefilanasr ix>6»p<3ujirir Qsiiiujasi^aQffiiraT Q®iii«iDsoppir$ 6 k 
Q®&jaSlj£ 6 rr prriDLDiriruir $0&jas>t_ujn'6n' icraDSO 
€rajaj«oG«nr 0 ii erpfBfB Qpir(ippprrir> 6 r®pg|u y,«kiri_inr. 

erQSPpem srasiBirpib; JgiujibiSlan @njiEj®aT eriii@Lb; 

Qu(r^lp^65T efilsibiSla) 6fi)6Mr(3«OTTmT «pu«u qgiuy,ix>irifl; 
<3prr(tpP{£«>« (yjaifteuir fl^irafen_fr « 0 $uSl 6 k eurr^pppuQuirrii^l 
ey^lrfe^an glons&en i_Sgj; LDsoirppofl s_so«ti> era) so mb. 

uKOT 0 nfl§pi®$©«««wr£rr aippajir $ 0 prriDifij«eiT 
srarnrawfla) u«t> 6 mi> er$,$& ^lananiassT OTQ^ppGunrpaj 
«si655r6PT«orir 6 upsD&jQ®ujuj <^ 0 )iii®iflppa»«siffa»ujL]Qupp 
q«wr«rofluj inanpGujmr LD(n_u5iii««oib Glurr^lpp Quirra®. 

(jptbpQu3iu(0(0(T65Tib Qupp (tpir^iuirir Q®fEJ 60 «upp 
ppQu 0 iB^ajjs^laiT jSirai>LO p«otbu 6 iDi_^Q^(ippj 6 Qpiij&i® 
®pu«u y,rajQffiinbu 6 k«[Jirir $Lb«>LDU-|riij «iruq®(3®iT Gffirppu 
Quirpt-ip ®i_iBj 0 (ip« 5 i€i!iiru uifl« 4 i_ 6 k GI®ujpGajana>. 

Q®ii(3urr6k Qffiuojirffl® @il@p$ 0 LDewf)u qas)«nTy, 6 wr Q®«)®jlj 
aouioQuirekaiflek LDrransoCSsyujp uajsTQi£> 6 k Q«rri_Qujrruurr«)!r 
pibu 6 kp 6 k ,si0<3err eu(r^p^ pa)Qeo^la) e£) 6 m£i&£(§ukt- 
<$lLbQurr 6 kQ®iu^ULb eranetti eneu^rrr 
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Qurr65T«5T65iif)ffi£j$6iu QajOTOTti QuiraSlsuL-raT (tp^prAjil^iruu 
iD6ST«>fliu jsixerTuu^^l euanTLoarflj #l6usmffij06inpib 
u65tld€0(t j 5 pibQun"(ps«w 6 !raTLb u(Tj 5 ^ uirajrram_u5gi 

(tp65i6jflL^li5^06rfl ajjB^trir (ipsL|a)@ujuj 6u^irir 
LDsnrD«@«o LDSBaniiSlsiiT surr^piana iciejsso ix>«6iflQir«ba)rrLfa 

|SlsB!r^^j|n'u Quirji)0i_iEj«OT jfla&cr LD«rrflo!il6rr«@£ gjTuib 
jEanrD«@&> iD«oiT0|pij3ir6ine) |5p(0s;i_iT, Qp65)«fruQurrrj)urr6rorii).a) 
2_aniDLiQurr«61 aeosnoj ^riLir^ a-L-Qem^liT g-ji)pj065ifDirir. 

er^liTsuir G«u(r)npaiTujii> gi6FTiDu3«oaB65iuj 
tflglLDr5J«S0(y>6in65Tn-61!T 6U(TLp^Q^frs51 eT©UU6ur|g| 
ajgifliDaraflaaij-a ajrraaaiD^pnasisb ^opa^laair^sb 
aSl^l(ipas>0) su«or&jQ«rr6OTFrQi_uj^l CcioeL|i56beiSl6»65T««T Qaiu^irir 

iorejs<soii> QurraSuj LDir^tririr (tp65it_| Qasbsoa 
«iE)6»«uSl6it Oair(Lg^gi QaLoQuirar iglmaisnir aatB^Q^ddat 
«®liij«6uir QaiiQurrasi u>rn_££ir$y,ii>luS)£pil naairir 

SnEJ«65)0T eulTLp (y3€5I65Iir6TT <^©65)611 SOauSlfpOT @L-l_rriT. 
rBrpjr&giruib siSltiio ^amfl^lsmr ix>«raflujrrd) CSemujB^ 

gj^sbqanssi 6iSl^iT6njfl^pa) gfiLDsoir^aSl^lek uSgji 

rB^l«6l6®sfi (jp^LDiran® iB6m«(ip« LDi_6uiriT euir^^^ 

@a«61d> #IT L06S>IJ)GlJJiriT(0tq. @6nfl^l65T CsU0!)6O. 

^l 0 LD«il Q*(r©««uOuiiifl) Qff(LgicaniD (Lp«ifl6urrLDj£ir(i/5Lb 
^ 2 >l 0 aniDiijn-«iT (LprarOauj QiDujiia&LD <^ 0 rB£»J iDS 5 ) 6 JieffliiJn- 0 ib 
Qu 0 LD^l^a#luSlarrrrrf) uit^ld dSl€iTffi 0 aj(riT iSIsrraDGrr u_irriT(ip65T 
a-iflsmioiuira) Oeuaferuird) gurfliT er©!E(S l £]B$ 6 utE£n'n' 

guje 0 | (jpanQaiiuj^l^ £ir(xp 6 id Oauliuj LDrr^ 6 u^^lan jssctsbld 
rBjB§i rBiburroisrL-irir {BibijSl (gjnreiTCuirssTair Quirfburr^ib 
«jB^6u(riT@ip«5l6iiTiriT Qurrrb«(raj!fr sr©£gi airriruuij 
i_|(B$ujrra> rglanan^iuirafub 'L|ifla 6 ini_njtr 6 iit' sraiTpswasfl 

eiSl0ULSl65irr«b oStOTailuSlaa £€»roGmpQffi[r«5!sr($i 

Qurr 0 uqp LDm_<Egidn«i 5 ib L|£gi(®>£ djlCTrafTir 

s_ 0 uOurrs 61 e-;£rrt 5 giOTierF>ii) y,ifl^mr: s-euanauOuinEi^l 

*S)0UL|II)| $65>6!T<0!T CLDgJLD 0^6lfl^^6»IIT ^|,imjij(2£rr©Lb 

Qu 0 O«ir 6 ifl ( 0 rr 6 subs_ 6 ron_ iSlerTaneirajirir iD« 0 iT« 6 s>a$ 6 i[T 6 iifla) 
LD 0 a)LO(ijffi«oi|iT 6 uira« si^aQpast <3650.0 ajirnruurriT 

^ 0 (y 3 anip« ( 3 «ir 00 ir 0065 i £f&j@a)(e 3 OaLuSl "erefriGcpein 

^I0t0^uu[rai)6ij u-iiranrrLJ iSl6h'65)6nujn'iT«6ifi0(3i£6i>r srOTipiriT 

jBjiinjaja « 6 W 6 iifl ajirirana (ejirairaiiiuiB^ir Qaiiiana 
ufbp^fr uarariSlrb u(i£0 jB«br5<b<3urr(ig§i j5«35r«rcru 

Qujdidqj 0i_65t LSlfDp^mir Qu0n>6wru lilanamnijaiTstiiranira 
* 0 )fD(Lp€si ®ipi 6 gi (Suirpnoa Q«ir0S5r©(ipCTT giasTaflanirirffidT. 

fj«LDrr (0 rf 1 suOiD (0 ( 0 itCT iib glsmajs^suir eusouurrsbsruj^l 
«tr«tr>rriir idoutuGu if«b@«b j 5 ii>n) 6 u« Q«rr(ipr5£65T65Tnr(aDrr 
LDffirriniriT <3ffir0uSl6ba uD 6 irreofl 6iSlji)Q(D0jB^ Qsuot 6 » 0 t 
(lioaGusir i^anaiLiLD iflanguaQairuj-Glujaii efilaTrijasineu^mT. 

L| 65 fl^OLDuj« G«ir«o j|© L|««fliurrir Seurfe^ir ^Lbamoa 
@65f)#!ar>«DUL|06u Qi065iy,iii Q«iniu 6 iiTn -0 uGein s«.i_ 
aafluSla* ««iiin_Guir^l 6 iFi pa)a)U5iii«6oiEj«aT «an51 
u36^^0ri) nreuririr ffiaksTOflaniiiujrrgy eurr^jj^l. 
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u^u3jb@u9rbpLb anuiiQuirp ueu6tr««irip ujfe^ir (Biruusin 
rfl^ir eiSl^frait^^ldn^^pff Q®(Lgj 5 $l® j|co jb«it 

si|!rffiir (jp6iig (Lp^6ku5a»n) (yisnjDuSlCasr© 

Qujuj^js^ii) Qu®iDtr6BT uir^ib Gioajib a.aTefr^|Sirfi) Qffiuiu 

u>ann)Qujir«61 Qurrtii^l (SiuiriEiffi ibi£j« 6 D 6 uir$$p uoa)« 
r§l«Bp)aj 6 »OTff Qaiiiao® uipip (3jf>ifla»^puj6uir(ip6i[T <st^u 
Quira»tpuj 6 wfl (ipisgirsb Qsutwr Quirrftan® <sii_@ 

@ 9 Dpeu 6 »>!J' 5 r£§|ib (Snjana) cnfl&isorsj Q®rr«T 6 tr Goisrarii).. 

^ 0 LiL|Ou> 6 iu(ip«s)«ouSta)Trrir^Lb *g>i 6 wfli£«oirs ss>«uiSlii}.££rfy(®) 

6^0uu©ib s_am_uj iSerrsnOTiurnr $® a>_«T6rr^^esreoflo> 

"eiSlpuLijppii) lufraiirir efilenL. a.ujir£ $©jGir" eranp 

^ 0 uOu 0 LO 6 Mr^en^ (Six> 611(65 #lf6«n^u9w 0^«6)j5g|Q®a)6uirir. 

LDife^(r(ip 6 »SDUJrr«) sauir^,® OTif) 6 u«oiDir« uxr^ir 
$IB$®*0DS«>UJU UjDpjB ^(TLDQDfT® fl®IQ 6 S)«lUIT 6 (Tir 

6 UJB§| @6U65)OT ^65l(l65Tfr®ub 

«Sir5j&u5la) $aj 6 »t£rr 6 «t G^ireudu" OTOtpii Quinsj®. 

yD6uiTQu®mi^l€B6mnib Qjsirennrt-ib a«.ilL_(ipii) U3a)ilff@^p 
<5l6o4ila)Qu>iLi(g5(g5(r65T Q^tr eoeneo ^aouaiprej ®r5)uurr«b «siiEJ«ast 
s!_«oi)65t 6rtbiD®rii@ii) jSm« s_i_6«t ^)an6wr^®6r (2oj«wn<).« 

®60io6wub L)if) 6 fi)^irir £i£iG«iruSl 6 s>«) (Sj 5 irs$ ajig^rnr. -1243 

24. Sundarar Devaram: Thirukkadavur: 5 

Qa>fr£$irfr Qairanasis GairdrjBir «rij« 6 rr y,«rcrrrs> 

a>££ tuiTanan s-iflGuiritjjgi U 5 ®unib «jg,«)LO£ ^irsblu-irrir 
OffiLig) umfli_iii«OT urrii). ^,i_u us&lQaransjib 
«ug 4 ,ir iDtun-fiin^pu Quifluj Qu®t£>nreifU|.®GOT. 

G^&irririb- ^®««i_g : j,ir, imuirasnb. 

25. Thiruthondar Puranam: 11-9 

tuirQ^CTipib Jg)a)«>soujir$ Jg)®u«d> a_6wraju>rnl>)u 
(SuirgjfpLb 6®LD^(SiTir©ib Qu®@ » 0 to^ 6 Of, Gj 5 rr«$ 
arr^sb Qaiii LDSweBiofiliurriT ^rBjaassrajanfnr asotusftrriraanaa 
(2air$d)iDrtbaa>pi«b $irs6) Qair©£p QjsjbQan-sTtsjQiDannDrrir. 

26. Thiruthondar Puranam: 705: 

uir6jtru|.u3(r(2j5aSlujirir ^tapQuiripLSla) 
uuSIgjQjB© LDi 6 i««o^troiiiT uirpanr^pLb, 

^j,wsn_ 6 s)«ujirir ® 6 Da$a»©ujinr ^tduiSlesnr^jiii 
<sur®ar uird) (Lpp^suirgjib. 

lSgot© #leuOi5r61ujafii_iL|ib aSl^uSlarirggiLO 
QeuaBrssffp Qajuusoau u|««61 (Sop^tr, 

$6wru).uSlt_u Gupanuiuen .^j^son-giu) 

^uiSewflamuu anuujCSaj Qaa>a crannin-ir. 

27. Thiruthondar Puranam: 21-34: 

^ibiSlujnrir e-OTirira (SajarcrQib ctot a»aj£££ujir 

s_ldu 0 «o aa>«wruJ6npjSls9«D eiSlsoa* a_uS)ir^inij^l 

<$ub Quiror LD«wflpra> jsirtiiairp «si6s)6in^pu9ir«®ib «9i®aT£inii$ 

jg)ibuiTio6in6tT£, £6uibt_|ifli5gJ $«oaaj$iuirir @®{6£n-iT. 

28. Kamdaramayanam: Sundarakandam: 48: 

(Slot «(Lg^j@«n iBirewr s_6sius«B)®« arruiSl6ii jBirCTDTrrr&i creitpiran 
LOisianaujiT uMBj®«o^^ir« 6 ) LDjjsnroGtuiriT 
^rii65)«uSl6siajrriEj^l65TiT CT6ii®i0«injf>K3uj 
Qairitia»®uSl6i(i sa[jpn^6if[ira> 

JDibj£1{&65t ^SKipt-i^ii @ 6 «i@i)Lb daili^iuira) 
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29. Nambi Thiruvilaiyadal: 6 

ix>mj««oi5n'65isflt£rB£ ldl_J 56 »^. 

30. Thinivilaiyadal Puranam: 5-185: 

«(DpjBn’6W LD65)jD«6mriTLIU^ pilfluj© 

«jbpjiBn’65T (y3«^Gj5ir6tT(5aj6rflaSliF ffi6mrrj5§iaifrri)fDn'6V) 

(ipii)jpu)rii««o jBiramffi(ip(iggi«) JjsbfDirdfT Qfffsjana 
unjnStadiT upiflsomr* S«am_uj®6tr utriDCiuiril. 

31. Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam: 12-54: 

Qunr^liiJGfil^ «i_uu|5^65iii'L.iriru quj^€STrij «irenOTuj65T65Trr65T 
(ip^lujsijiT Qff^^Gujrribu aSlastaifluj (y^piiiaffiffiirjB^I 
LD|®a»uj iDrijasDjBnw y,ilu). 6 uifl 6 iJSBOTff Q.?r£iw)ffi urbjfil 
aSl^su^l Qiu65)65UD6ififDO) aSl6B65r(3uj«on' ^Irriius Q^iu^rran. 

32. Thiruvilaiyadal Puranam: 64-38: 

e_ifluj6u65T ^(jp6irT€0Trr« eij65i6B«5T Ggul1i_^p@ G®jp 

«iflu_|6rr £6rr$ji)s«.r5)« «rnlQi_6in« s^pGsoirlptb 
6rifls;i_ oSlsssrirLDsoir QsinbiSlrbffiribiJffljg 

Q^iflifilanyj ^iraRSTigjffirujuu J06W|$§| QffULj^lsiiTfDirsisT. 

33. Khandar Alankaram: 21: 

Lorrannw ictr^ j 5 LD«$ 6 bs»«o ajirOioarpib 6ufrtu^^gi6B65tr 
$rr«mr« ««oiriSltL(ib (SsupQpoisr (2i_£l«i&r$6wfi (Lp@65T 

ffrT6!!TLJ7^irU S#lG^aSl LOfEJ«&>UJ £t&115gl!r®>% 

u(T655r«@ urrsir jBnranrrffiij’fff urrstu«(rG6ti. 

34. Khandar Alankaram: 77: 

Q$«bGuin£j 0 « 6 wrr 6 Boflujrr 6 U 6 wr«RfruLiGiuir ^irigjGffir srewrswfl 
U3ir«)6ijiriij^l Giutsj^l LDiLiiEiainird) OsurijnSl u36S)«oQuj«rfG6ij 
ffiirojajinij^l rfilrbgiii aserflrbrorreisT 

prsbojinii^lL-ir^aiTp Gsuaeuirrii^ y,mj@$«b Gt5rr«@ Q|B(g5Gff 


QUOTATIONS INCLUDED IN THE TEXT. 

35. Thurston E. III. 218.—A cotton thread, dyed with turmeric is tied round her neck by 
a married woman and if she herself a married, she puts on glass bangles. The hut is burnt down 
and the pots she used are broken to atoms. 

36. Thurston E. III. 77.—When a wedding takes place the sister of the bridegroom goes to 
the house of the parents of the bride and presents them with twenty-one kali panam (coins) and 
a cloth, and at the same time ties some horse-hair round the bride’s neck. She then brings her 
and her relatives to the house of the bridegroom, where a feast is prepared. 

37. Thurston E. V. 35.—In one form of the marriage rites as carried out by the Maravans, the 
bridegroom’s party proceed on an auspicious day which has been fixed before hand, to the home of 
the bride, taking with them five coconuts, five bunches of plantains, five pieces of turmeric, betel and 
flowers and the tali strung on a thread dyed with turmeric. At the auspicious hour, the bride is seated 
with in the house on a plank, facing east. The bridegroom’s sister removes the string of black beads 
from her neck, and ties the tali thereon. 

38. Thurston E. I. 9.—The marriage ceremonial, as carried out among the poorer Agamudiayan 
is very simple. The sister of the bridegroom proceeds to the home of the bride on an auspicious day, 
followed by a few females carrying a woman’s cloth, a few jewels, flowers, etc. The bride is seated 
close to a wall, facing east. She is dressed up in the cloth which has been brought and seated on a 
plank. Betel leaves, arecanuts and flowers are presented to her by the bridegroom’s sister and she puts 
them in her lap. A turmeric-dyed string or garland is then placed round the bride’s neck by the 
bridegroom’s sister, while the conch shell (musical instrument) is blown. On the same day the bride 
is conducted to the home of the bridegroom, and a feast is held. 



39. Thurston E. VII. 380.—It is said that, among the Karaikal Vallalar a peculiar ceremony 
of lighting the light, is performed for girls in the seventh or ninth year or later, but before marriage. 
The ceremony consists of worshipping Ganesa and the Sun at the house of the girl's parents. Her 
maternal uncle gives her a necklace of gold beads and coral, and a new cloth. All the relations, 
who are invited to be present, make gifts to the girl. The women of this section wear this ornamental 
which is called Kodachimani (hooked jewel) even after marriage. 

40. Thurston E. V. 266.—The sacred tire is lighted and homam tire performed by the 
Brahman purohit. An old man who has had a number of children and belongs to a temple other 
than that of a bride and bridegroom's sister, then tie the tali string round her neck. This string 
bears a large tali about seven inches long and four inches broad and seventeen to twenty-three 
gold ornaments, often of considerable value. For every day wear, the massive ornaments are replaced 
by a smaller set. Immediately after the tali is tied, the marriage contract is written. 

41. Thurston E. V. 4.—In one form of the marriage rites, the ceremony extends over four 
days. The most important items on the first day are fixing the mehr (bride price) in the presence 
of the vakils (representatives) and the performance of the nikka rite by the Kazi. The nikka Kudbha 
is read, the bride standing with in the screen. During the reading of the Kudbha, a sister of the 
bridegroom ties a string of black beads round the bride's neck. All the women present set up a 
roar called kulavi idal. On the following day the couple sit among women and the bridegroom 
ties a golden tali on the bride's neck. On the 3rd or 4th day a ceremony called Papparakkolam 
or Brahman disguise is performed; the bride is dressed like a Brahman woman and holds a brass 
vessel in one hand, and a stick on the other. Approaching the bridegroom she strikes him gently 
and says "Did not I give you butter milk and curds? Pay me for them." The Bridegroom then 
places a few tamarind seeds in the brass vessel, but bride objects to this and demands money, 
accompanying the demand with strokes of the stick. The man places copper, silver and gold coins 
in the vessel and the bride retires in triumph to her chamber. 

42. Thurston E. VI. 451—Among the Jocobites (Syrian Christians) early marriage was the 
rule until comparatively, recently boys being married at ten or twelve years of age and girls at 
six or seven. Now the more usual age for marriage is sixteen in the case of boys and twelve in 
the case of girls. Wedding takes place on Sundays in the Parish Church. On the Thursday before 
die wedding day, die house is decorated with rice flour and on the Saturday the marriage pandal 
(booth) is built. The first ceremony takes place on Saturday night when the bride and bridegroom 
bathe, and latter is shaved. Next morning both bride and bridegroom attend the ordinary mass, the 
bridegroom being careful to enter the church before the bride. Before leaving his house the 
bridegroom is blessed by his guru to whom he gives a present (dakshina) of clodies and money. 
He is accompanied by a best man, usually his sister's husband, who brings the tali. After mass a 
tithe (pathuvaram) of the bride's dowry is paid to the church as the marriage fee, a further fee 
to the priest (kaikasturi), and fee called Kaimuttupanam for the bishop. The marriage service is 
then read and its conclusion the bridegroom ties the tali round the bride's neck with threads taken 
from her veil, making a special kind of knot, while the priest holds the tali in front. The priest 
and bridegroom then put a veil (mantravedi) over the bride's head. The tali should not be removed 
so long as the girl is married and should be buried with her. 

43. Thurston E. II. 138.—Among the Kaikolan musicians of Coimbatore, at least one girl 
in every family should be set apart for the temple service, and she is instructed in music and 
dancing. At the tali tying ceremony she is decorated with jewels and made to stand upon of paddy 
(unhusked rice). A folded cloth is held before her by two Dasis who also stand on heaps of paddy. 
The girl catches hold of the cloth and her dancing master, who is seated behind her, grasping her 
legs, moves them up and down in time with the music which is played. In the evening she is 
taken, astride a pony to the temple where a new cloth for the idol, the tali, and other articles 
required for doing puja (worship) have been got ready. The girl is seated facing the idol and the 
officiating Brahman gives sandal and flowers to her and ties the tali, which has been lying at the 
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feet of the idol, round her neck. The tali consists of a golden disc and black beads. She continues 
to leant and dancing, and eventually goes through the fonn of a nuptial ceremony. The relations 
<ire invited on an auspicious day, and the maternal uncle or his representative ties a golden band 
on the girl's forehead and carrying her, places her on a plank before the assembled guests. A 
Brahman priest recites mantrams (prayers) and prepares the sacred fire (homam). For the actual 
nuptials a rich Brahman, if possible, and if not a Brahman of more lowly status is invited. 

44. Thurston E. IV. 290.—The Matangis are a class of prostitutes who are held, a much 
respect in Mysore and Andra. The Matangi is an unmarried woman though she is not bound by 
a vow of celibacy. She is chosen after a most trying ordeal, unless she is happened to be descended 
from a previous Matangi, to represent the Goddess Matangi. During the village festivals the Matangi 
abuses and spits upon the people assembled there, the high class Reddis, the purse proud Komatis 
and even the sacred Brahman do not take this as an insult because they think that her spitde 
removes the pollution. In the Canarese country the ceremony of the initiation in to matangihood 
is performed by a Vakkaliga priest. A veritable marriage booth is set up in the courtyard of the 
house with rice flour, turmeric and kunkuma muggu or patterns on the floor, five small pots of 
water and plantain stems in the comers. The woman who is about to became a Matangi should 
live on fruits and milk for five days previous of the ceremony. She is dressed in a white sari and 
seats herself on the muggu close to the central pot. A bamboo basket containing a pot bearing 
die device of die two footprints of Ellamma, an eartliem or wooden receptacle, an iron lamp and 
cane is placed on her head. These are the insignia of the Matangi. The Asadi (who is the male 
counterpart of the Matangi) sings songs about Ellamma, and die Vakkaliga priest throws rice over 
the novice's head, feet, knees and shoulders and two bottus (marriage badge) called respectively 
Ellamma's and Parasurama's bottu on her neck. The new and old Matangis bawl out Ekkalde 
Jogavva. The ceremony closes with the drinking of toddy by the Matangis and Asadis. 

45. Thurston E. II. 136-137.—In the Kumool district, die Basavi system is practiced by the 

Boyas, but differs from that in vogue in Bellary and Mysore. The object of making a Basavi, in 
diese two localides, is to perpetuate the family when diere is no male heir. If the only issue in 
a family is a female, the family becomes extinct if she marries, as by marriage she changes her 
sept. To prevent diis, she is not married, but dedicated as a Basavi and condnues to belong to 
her father's sept, to which also any male issue which is born to her belongs. In the Kumool 
district the motive in making Basavi is different. The girl is not wedded to ail idol, but on an 

auspicious day, is ded by means of a garland of flowers to the garuda kambham (lamp) of a 

Balija Dasari. She is released either by the man who is to receive her first favours, or by her 
maternal uncle. A simple feast is held, and a string of black beads tied round the girl's neck. She 
becomes a prostitute, and her children do not marry in to respectable Boya families. 

45. A. Thurston E. Vol. II. 137-138.—Basavi women, Dr. E. Balfour writes, "are some times 

married to a female child ever to the service of the temple, she is taken and dedicated for life to 

some idol. A Khanjar, or dagger, is placed on the ground, and the girl who is to under go the 

ceremony puts a garland thereon. Her mother puts rice on the girl's forehead. The officiating priest 
then weds the girl to the dagger, just as if he was uniting her to a boy in marriage by reciting 
the marriage stanzas, a curtain being held between the girl and the dagger" Mr. Fawcett writes 
that "a tali, on which is depicted the namam of Vishnu fastened to a necklace of black beads, a 
tied round her neck. She is given by way of insignia a cane as a wand carried in the right hand 
and a gopalan or begging basket which is slung on the left arm. She is then branded with the 
emblems of the chank and chakra.” 

46. Fawcett, F. 1901, Nayars of Malaba/236 .—We still after the manner of children 
confound words with things, so it is not surprising that the unfortunate commission arrive at the 
conclusion that the institution of marriage was and is entirely absent from the Marumakkatayam 
system. "The parties do not plight troth, and do not call God to witness their union." And so 
forth. But with this conclusion, suitable enough to the high-flown moralist or to the restless being 
who would regardlessly sweep away the long results of time and improve on the process of natural 
development, imposing fanciful arrangement of their own, the anthropologist cannot at all agree. 
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The Sainbandham, a regularly formed and certainly on haphazard alliance between a man and a 
woman, having the full sanction of the community, is marriage in every sense of the word, if the 
tali-tying ceremony gave the girl free liberty. We might well suspect that the Sambandham followed 
a ceremony not a marriage ceremony. But such as by no means the case for should the woman 
who is unmarried, for whom Sambandham has not been arranged or whose husband the man with 
whom she had bad Sambandham, is dead-there is no such thing as widowhood bear a child. She's 
disgraced, much as is the Brahman widow under the same circumstances. 

47. Thurston E. V. 313—The tali kattu kalyanam is some what analogue to what Devadasi 
(dancing girl) of other countries (districts) undergoes before she begins her profession. Among 
royal families, and those of certain Edaprabhus, a Kshatriya and among the sect a Nedungadi is 
invited to the girl's house at an auspicious hour appointed for the purpose, goes away after receiving 
a certain fee for his trouble. 

48. Aiyappan A. 1942 "Meaning of the Tali Rite” —Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research 
Institute, Tiruchur—Except the Nambudri Brahmins, the lowest castes and the aboriginal tribes, 
among all other Hindu Communities of the Malabar coast girls have to undergo, before attaining 
puberty, tut elaborate rite in which (1) they are secluded for a short period of time as though 
they have menstruated, (2) after the period of seclusion they are invested with a small ornament 
known as the tali by an adult male who is a member of a superior caste, an unrelated member 
of the same caste, a cross cousin, an aunt or Brahman of a Goddess, according to the local custom 
or tire economic means of the celebrants of the rite, (3) in most cases after the ritual of investing 
the girl with die tali she and the man have to spend some hours or days together and (4) there 
is in some localities a formal separation of ceremonial destruction of the created by die rite. 

49. (1) Gillin ./. 1948: 425.—Among one of the castes of the Nayars of the Malabar caste 
of India a man was married to a girl in a simple ceremony and thereafter never saw her again. 

2. Tiliev M. 1959, 259—". die custom of the Nayar of Southern India, among whom 

a woman lived only a few days with her husband after which she might openly dwell with a 
lover." 


3. Levi-strauss C. 1956, 263.—Marriage was purely a symbolical ceremony which did not 
result in a permanent tie between a man and a woman. As a matter of fact married women were 
permitted to have as many lovers as they wished. 

4. Gluckman Max , 1955. 68-69.—Nayar woman might have several lovers of their own caste 
or higher caste and each man might have several mistresses. There has been dispute over whether 
marriage existed here. But KaUileen Gough has made clear that Uiere was social control of 
fadierhood. In the first place, all Nayar women were married before puberty to men of their own 
caste and divorced after 4 days so that their children had the right caste as a whole for ‘father'. 
Pollution taboos were observed by all of a woman's children by whomsoever they were begotten, 
on die death of dieir mother's ritual husband since he ranked as their ritual fadier. Secondly, a 
woman was forbidden to have relations with men of inferior caste. Thirdly her brother exercised 
control over die men who visited her on their home; they could object to her taking a lover of 
whom diey did not approve. And all of a woman's lovers had to make gifts to her at birth of a 
child and at certain festival. But women and men were constantly changing dieir lovers. The Nayars 
afford the extreme example of a matrilineal system with a very week conjugal bond, but even 
among them the conjugal bond and fadierhood were socially instituted and ritualized. 

5. Fawcett 1901, 233.—The variations of die Sambandam are the Pudamuri, Vastradanam, 
Uzhamporukkuka, Vidaramkayaruka, etc., which are local expressions hardly understood beyond 
die localities in which tiiey are used, but there would be hardly a Malayali who would not readily 
understand what is meant by Sambandham tudan guga (to begin sambandham). The meaning of 
this phrase which means to ‘marry 1 is understood throughout Keralam in the same way, and diere 
can be no ambiguity or mistake about it. 
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6. Gough and Schneider 1961, 263.—It did, however, legitmise children, which seems to 
me the minimum necessary criterion applicable to all those unions which anthropologists, customarily 
label "marriage." As a new definition of marriage which will cover all the familiar types the Nayar 
case, and several other unusual cases which are commonly recognized as marriage, I have suggested 
the following:—"Marriage is a relationship between a woman and one or more other persons which 
provides that a child bom to the woman under circumstances not prohibited by the rules of the 
relationship, shall be accorded full birth status rights in his society or social stratum". 

50. Notes and Queries in Anthropology 1951- 110.—Marriage is a union between a man 
and woman that children bom to the woman are the legitimate offspring of both parents. 

51. R.R. Marett 1927.—Every kind of socially recognised union between people of opposite 
sex that enable them by their joint efforts to produce and rear a family must count as marriage 
for the scientific student of mankind. 
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Fig 2. KALLAR WOMAN OF RAMANATHAPURAM WITH A TALI OF 
SEVERAL TWISTED STRANDS OF HORSE HAIR 





Fig 1. MARAVAN WOMAN OF RAMANATHAPURAM 
A TYPICAL TYPE OF FORKED TALI 





Fig 2. TALIS OF TAMIL TYPE, SYMBOLS REPRESENT SUN, MOON, VIBUTI, NAMAM, ETC. 
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Fig 1. PANTA REDDI WOMEN WITH TALIS 
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Fig 2. SCULPTURE BALAKRISHNA IN MADRAS GOVERNMENT MUSEUM, VIJAYANAGAR 
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Fig 2. TREASURE TROVE TALIS FROM SOUTH ARCOT DISTRICT 
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Fig 1. TREASURE TREOVE TALIS FROM EAST GODAVARI DISTRICT (THREE ROWS). 
A TREASURE TROVE TALIS FROM TANJORE DISTRICT (LASTROW) 


Fig 2. TALIS WITH VARIOUS DEITIES AND SYMBOLS REPRESENTED ON THEM 













